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THE UNKNOWN: 


THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVL 
TAKEN IN THE TOILS. 


“You perceive,” said Doricourt, the moment 
Valeria left the house, “that she is innocent?” 

“Yes; and it relieves me of a painful burden,” 
said Paul. “You have planned something ; 
whatis it?” 

“It is to trace Doctor Burleigh to this famous 
institution of which so much has been said. I 
despatched a man to watch him, last night, and 
that man I am momentarily expecting.” 

“ Your suspici are di d to the mad- 
house. Good heavens! It makes me shudder 
to reflect that Maud may be an inmate of that 
dubious and fearful place.” 

“That is quite possible; but let us hope that 
it is no worse. Be patient. It is time my man 
were here. Ah! I hear some one at the street 
door ; here he comes.” 

A man in the dress of a laborer entered, 

“ Andrew, have you obeyed my instructions ?” 
inquired Doricourt. 

“To the letter,” replied Andrew. “I waited 
till he left the ball-room and followed him. He 
crossed over to Cosmopolite. I dogged him to 
his lodgings. Early this morning, before he was 
astir, 1 began to make such inquiries as you in- 
structed me. I learned that he was in the habit 








of driving off into the country and spending 
several days at a time. 1 went to the stable 
where his horses are kept; and made friends 
with the hostler. I went there prepared, as you 
told me. While the hostler was busy in another 
part of the stable, I loosened one of the horses’ 
shoes by drawing all the nails from it but one; 
it was the shoe of the off hind foot.” 

“That was well; you acted faithfully.” 

“Presently the horse was taken out to be 
groomed and watered. The loose shoe clattered 
and drew the attention of the groom. ‘This 
horse,’ said he, ‘has nearly cast a shoe; he 
must be taken to a smith ;’ and immediately 
calling a stable-boy, sent him away. I whistled, 
Pp ded to r ber some work that must be 
done, and sauntered after the boy, who leisurely 
led the beast to the proper place. So far, all 
went well. The smith examined the animal, 
stirred the fire, and made preparations for put- 
ting on a new shoe, the old one being well 
worn. 

“«¢ Sir,’ said I, addressing him, ‘ allow me to 
speak afew words with you.’ 1 took him aside, 
and added: ‘ You are going to set a shoe upon 
that horse?’ He nodded assent. ‘The animal,’ 
I continued, ‘will probably be driven into the 
country to-day ; how far I do not know; but for 
certain reasons, which are strong and good, it is 
necessary to follow the man that drives him. 
You are aware that a person who has reasons for 
concealment would not allow himself to be fol- 
lowed with impunity. Should he perceive that 
he is watched, the object of the watcher cannot 
be accomplished. -I wish you to puta shoe upon 
this horse of such peculiar construction, that I 
can distinguish it from a thousand others. Let 
the inner portion surrounding the frog of the 
foot, approximate, as much as practicable, to the 
shape of the letter A; or, make two transverse 
notches upon the parallel segments of the shoe; 
or, make any other peculiarity that will render 
an exact impression of the same, different from 
all others, in any manner you think best.’ 

“The smith reflected a moment. ‘I under- 
stand what you want, but know not whether 
your motive be laudable.’ I slipped a couple of 





* dollars into his hand, which quieted his con- 


science about the laudableness of complying with 
my wishes, to such an extent that the shoe was 
put on without delay, in a manner satisfactory 
tome. One hour later, I saw that horse, with 
‘another, attached to a carriage and driven ont 
of town by Doctor Burleigh. I followed him 
two miles. The track is perfectly distinguish- 
able; it only remains for you to trace it at your 
pleasure, slow or fast. A heavy rain, only, can 
efface it. He took a road leading off among the 
plantations, and but little travelled; so that 
everything is in your favor. You are sure to 
find him.” 
“Admirable!’”’ exclaimed Doricourt. Then 
to Maurice: “ You see, Paul, that Providence 
has put us upon the trail ?” 





“Acting through your brain, it has. Your 





DR. BURLEIGH AND THE STRANGE HUNTER. 


resources are wonderful! My faith in you in- 
creases. You attempt nothing that you cannot 
do,” replied Maurice, enthusiastically, 

“My dear boy, all things are-possible to those 
who try. Human ingenuity ean conquer every 
obstacle that stands in the way of right and jus- 
tice. The firm and decided man never fails ; it 
is the weak and vacillating that is foiled and 
breaks down under difficulties that only ‘invite 
and stimulate the strong to conquer. But I will 
not lose time in moralizing. Andrew, my good 
man, put us upon the trail of Doctor Burleigh.” 





We return to Maud Manchester, whom we left 
greatly afflicted by her mother’s illness, whose 
disease, instead of mending, took another and 
more discouraging aspect. The fever abated, 
leaving her body weak and her mind wandering 
and incoherent. This unhappy intellectual state 
seemed to be induced by the harrowing reflec- 
tion that her husband was an inmate of a mad- 
house, with apprehensions that worse calamities 
were about to befall them. If her lucidity re- 
turned for a moment, the pain and terror in- 
spired by thoughts of this nature drove her back 
again to the world of impassive and delirious 
darkness. : 

Maud was a faithful and constant nurse and 
watcher. Mrs. Kirkham redoubled her efforts 
to win the young woman’s confidence. Her 
visits were frequent and characterized by touch- 
ing demonstrations of sympathy. Maud wished 
her to stay away. She prayed fervently that her 
first visit might never be repeated; but Mrs. 
Kirkham knew that perpetually falling waters 
wear away the hardest substances. She perse- 
vered, and Maud with a sort of apathetic despair, 
resigned herself to her hateful officiousness. 
She combined the gentleness of the dove with 
the cunning of the serpent. Valentine himself 
began to attend her in her daily visits, at first 

pectfully remaining outside, and, as his 
mother gradually succeeded in removing a por- 
tion of Maud’s repugnance and distrust, began 
to carry his lines of circumvallation nearer the 
citadel. His approaches were both rapid and 
artfal. 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Kirkham one 
day, “how long will you remain insensible to 
my friendship? How long will you persist in 
repelling my sympathies? Is it not time to thaw 
alittle toward me? Will you cast me out of 
your confidence, simply because my poor in- 
fatuated boy adores you? Will you make his 
love for you a crime to be visited upon me? 
Miss Manchester, learn to distinguish between 
friends and foes.” 

Maud’s suspicions were shaken a little; her 
mental hardness melted a trifle. 

“Mrs. Kirkham, you—you—bewilder me!” 
answered Maud. “I am not deeply enough 
versed in human character to know you. I may 
have done you injustice; but a suspicion that 
you have been instrumental in immuring my 
poor father in a mad-house makes your presence 
at times, most unwelcome.” 

“ Heaven help me to re-assure the mind of this 
poor baby!” exclaimed Mrs. Kirkham, patheti- 
cally. Valentine, who had come in and was 
standing near the door in a most respectful, 

ing.and unhopeful attitude, ventured to 











raise his eyes and utter a word of remonstran:e. 
—Lexpect, Miss Manchester, always to live 
under your displeagurs¢ but I myst beg that you 
will not do injustice to my good mother. Day 
after day she has.comie to you full of angelic 
charity. When you do not resist her with words, 
your eyes and manners repel her. Mother,” he 
added, with subdued emphasis, “I entreat that 
you will notlonger attempt to win confidence so 
long withheld and so meagrely bestowed.” 

Here was some good acting, mother and son 
occupying the leading parts. Maud, overcome 
by watching and anxiety, was not in a condi- 
tion to offer her usual resistance to Mrs. Kirk- 
ham’s blandishments. 

“Tt is possible,” she rej d, “that I have 
wronged you. If I have, I am sure Heaven will 
more than compensate you for my ingratitude, 
and turn it into joy for you.” 

“Be assured that my simple-hearted boy 
Valentine will not persecute you with his ill- 
starred passion. Look at him ; do you not per- 
ceive that he has given it up—that he is hopeless * 
He is bravely fighting and conquering his in- 
fatuation.”” 

“ That is well; for his sake Iam glad. I tell 
you now, as I have before told him, that we can 
be nothing to each other.” 

“Valentine is persuaded of the utter impos- 
sibility of being happy in this world,” said Mrs. 
Kirkham, with a sigh. “ He strives to reconcile 
himself to your irrevocable decision ; but it is 
hard—it is hard for the poor boy. But let it 
pass ; let it be forgotten that it was ever thought 
or spoken of. Our present business is with your 
sick and suffering mother. Something must be 
done for her. The doctor assures me that she 
must have air. Her fever, you see, is gone. 
She needs strength of body and some kind of 
judicious treatment that will attract and fix her 
wandering consciousness.” 

“ When you speak of my mother’s restoration, 
I listen gladly. I begin to think that you mean 
well.” 

“My dear Maud, I thank you for that! To 
your mother, then, we will confine our remarks. 
To redden her blood, to rekindle the powers of 
life, to recuperate her mind, she must ride daily, 
when the weather is favorable. I am confident 
that the change will be obvious and immediate.” 

“The doctor mentioned it. Do not doubt 
that I am anxious to try it,” returned Maud. 
Mrs. Kirkham took her hand affectionately 

“ Dear young lady,” she said, in her softest 
and sweetest tones, “trust me a little. Give me 
the privilege of assisting you. I will not ask 
you, if you insist upon it, to see either Valen- 
tine or myself; but please accept the use of my 
carriage and horses, for the sake of your mother. 
Good air is a great doctor; and then the beau- 
ties of nature are so well calculated to attract and 
fix the bewildered mind.” 

“Tama poor student in human nature—I 
cannot always fathom motives, but I will not be 
so perverse as to reject your offer. Yes, I will 
trust you. The air without is balmy and 
sweet.” 

“The carriage waits. Get your mother in 
readiness. I will keep out of her sight as much 
as practicable when she passes through the room ; 
thongh in her present unhappy state she will 








probably have no remembrance of me. You 
need be under no apprehensions; my black fel- 
low is an excellent driver.” 


“Y should rather prefer,” stammered Mand, | 


“to—to have Lazarus drive.” 

“ By all means, if more agrecable, let Lazarus 
drive,” responded Mrs. Kirkham, promptly and 
pleasantly. . 

This amiable concession very much relieved 
Maud’s mind. Mrs. Manchester was driven out, 
attended by her careful daughter. The ride 
proved pleasant and salutary in its effects upon 
the patient. Both parties came back in better 
spirits. Mrs. Kirkham and Valentine went 
away, highly gratified, apparently, that they had 
been privileged to do a good act. Next day the 
carriage was placed at their disposal again ; but 
through a nice sense of delicacy which Maud felt 
and appreciated, Mrs. Kirkham and Valentine 
did not come. 

It happened that Lazarus was away, having 
been sent to town for some delicacy that the 
doctor had ordered ; but Maud’s suspicions hav- 
ing been lulled, she determined that this cir- 
cumstance should make no difference; Mrs. 
Kirkham’s negro was allowed to retain his place 
as h Mrs. Manchester was exhilarated 
by the motion. The air imparted vitality to her 
blood. She began to talk coherently, noting 
every object worthy of attetkjon:’ Maud was 
delighted with these favorable symptoms. In 
her joy she forgot all but the beloved object of 
her attention and solicitude. She devoted her- 
self tenderly to the task of arousing her scattered 
powers, and awakening a love of life and its 
enjoyments. 

They rolled rapidly and easily along, with 
beautiful plantations upon their right and left, 
that gladdened the eyes and excited the curiosity 
of the sick woman. Mand, in her kindling hap- 
piness, grew oblivious to time and place; but 
the moment that her mother’s interest began to 
decline, she became aware that they must be a 
long distance from home. She thought she 
would let down a window and order the negro 
to return; but upon attempting the experiment, 
discovered that both windows were fastened ; 
air having been admitted by small curtains par- 
tially rolled up at the sides of the carriage. She 
called through these apertures and tried to make 
her voice audible; and it appeared to her with 
success ; for at that moment the carriage made 
a sudden turn, and, she doubted not, in the 
direction of home. She looked at her watch; 
they had been riding two hours; but as many 
sweeps and digressions had been made from 
what seemed to her the direct road, she believed 
that half the time would suffice for their return. 

They continued to whirl by the plantations. 
Scenery, new and i ing, ily pre- 
sented. Maud gazed from the windows until 
she grew dreamy. Mrs. Manchester began to 
tire, and complained of weariness. Her daugh- 
ter arranged the cushions and adjusted her in an 
easy position, and was both surprised and rejoic- 
ed to see her sink quietly to sleep, rocked and 
lulled by the easy roll of the vehicle. In her 
heart she was very grateful to Mrs. Kirkham for 
her kindness. She suspected that she had done 
that lady injustice. She pitied Valentine. Poor 
fellow! she was sorry for him. Nature had 











preached Maud an eloquent sermon as she rode. 
The religion of the beautiful appealed powerfully 
to her true and earnest soul. She would forgive 
everybody, if possible, do her duty faithfully in 
all situations, and endeavor to scatter happiness 
with a persistent and generous hand—to diffuse 
it with eye and voice and deportment. 

A quick, sharp motion, produced by the ine- 
quality of the road, partially awakening her 
mother, recalled Maud toa sense of the passage 
of time. She consulted her watch ; another fall 
hour had elapsed. The fjelds and plantations 
were still new to her. She beheld no familiar 
object. At that instant the carriage bowled by 
acypress brake. What did it mean? She did 
not remember that she had seen a cypress brake 
so near town as they then ought tobe. Now 
they whirled along not twenty rods from a dark 
bayou. Maud put her mouth to the aperture 
and ordered the coachman to stop; who, crack- 
ing his whip till it reverberated like a pistol-shot, 
quickened the speed of the horses. 

Maud sank despairingly back upon her seat— 
a sudden inspiration of thought had opened her 
eyes toa sense of her danger. Her soul seemed 
suddenly to grow clairvoyant. Her situation 
was terribly palpable. She believed that she 
knew what was before her as well as if Mrs. 
Kirkham had told her. How deeply she regretted 
her foolish confidence! She covered herself 
with bitter self-reproach. “It is a judgment 
from Heaven !” she exclaimed, “ which, having 
once opened my eyes, is now punishing me for 
closing them again. When Providence once 
enlightens us, if we defy its teachings, it is at 
our peril. O, my mother, my mother, we are 
betrayed !” 

She did not struggle'to escape; she did not 
spend her strength in fruitless efforts at the doors 
and windows ; she perceived the hopelessness of 
such attempts. She closed her eyes, pressed her 
brows, wept silently and prayed; while her 
mother, unconscious of danger, slept on. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MAUD AT THB MAD-HOUSE. 


“ How are No’s 20 and 21 to-day?” inquired 
Doctor Burleigh of Mrs. Sharply. Mrs. Sharp- 
ly was a tall, thin-visaged, sallow skinned wo- 
man, of a dubious age. She had a sharp nose 
and a sharp voice, and had had a good deal of 
sharp practice in her time. She had charge of 
the female department of that institution of 
which Doctor Burleigh was the medical head. 

“20,” said Mrs. Sharply, “is somewhat vio- 
lent and ’steriky like, with a disposition to screech 
out at intervals. She isn’t a mild body,*by no 
means, and seems to be getting no better, but 
rather worse. I’ve tried to reason with her, as 
a Christian woman should ; but bless ycur soul, 
doctor, she wouldn’t listen to me a minute! 
She looked at mein sucha way that I didn’t 
think it was safe to be in the cell with her. If 
she continues obstropulous-like, so to speak, as 
*twere, I shall try what can be done with her 
with the shower-bath, and medicines of that 
class.” 

“And No. 217” interrogated the doctor, 
blandly. 

“No. 21 is a spiteful young minx! She scorns 
me dreadful, I can tell you. At first, she en- 
treated not to be separated from her mother, but 
at last, when she found it was of no use, she 
stopped troubling me about it, all at once, and 
scarcely deigns to notice me when I visit her.” 

“ Suiky ?” added the doctor. 

“O, no! not the common kind of sulks, by no 
means, but something a sight worse.” 

“ Her appetite ?” 

“She doesn’t eat enough to keep a sparrow 
alive, actually! It’s a very obdurate case, I 
assure you. Ofall the madness that I have seen, 
the silent, moody and haughty kind is the worst 
to get along with. You should see her eyes 
when she turns suddenly upon me; sometimes, 
after I’ve been talking comfortin’ to her, and 
layin’ down the rules of the establishment. 
Said I to her, ‘ Young woman, your case is very 
desperate ; you are ina melancholy condition, 
and it’s your duty totry and get well. It’s a 
family complaint, and you aint to blame for it, 
but to be pitied. It’s no disgrace for you to be 
here, I can tell you; for your betters are shut up 
here at the present time. Don’t borrow any 
trouble about your mother,’ says I, ‘for Doctor 
Barleigh is distinguished on maniacs, and what 
he don’t know about ’em, could be learned by a 
nursing child, without straining its head.’ I had 
no sooner uttered these soothin’ words than she 
turned upon me, red as scarlet, and all a-quiver 
with exci She joned me out of the 
room in a way that couldn’t be misunderstood, 
and made me fear she was going to become vio- 
Idht, like hermother and father; which would be 
a thousand pities. It’s my opinion, doctor, that 
a touch of the shower-bath wouldn’t hart her.” 
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“I will go up and see her,” replied the doctor. 

“The lady that’s a friend to ’em has just 
‘come and wishes to visit’em. She will join us 
‘in a moment.” 

“ Certainly!” said the doctor, with a benig- 
‘nant smile. ‘ We’ll wait for the lady ‘ that is a 
‘friend to ’em.’” 

The “lady that was a friend to ’em,” proved 
to beno other than Mrs. Kirkham. She appeared 
serené and smiling; evidently in cheerful and 
elastic spirits. She was such a beneficent crea- 
ture that it seemed impossible for her to be un- 
happy. Preceded by Mrs. Sharply, she accom- 
panied Dr. Burleigh to the cells. The attentive 
matron threw open No. 21. Maud Manchester 
was sitting at the grated window, trying to catch 
a glimpse of the sky and green fields; but the 
most she could see was a portion of the high 
fence, the withered limbs of a dead tree beside it, 
and anindistinct view of a black and melancholy 
bayou, with a cypress brake beyond it—objects 
well calculated to depress one’s spirits. The 
change that confinement had wrought in her 
appearance, was but too obvious. She shudder- 
ed when she saw Doctor Burleigh, and her 
cheeks reddened when she perceived Mrs. Kirk- 
ham behind him. 

The doctor bowed in the most polished and 
affable manner. Good , cond ion and a 
universal love of h ity, app d indexed 
upon every part of him. One could have be- 
lieved, without much effort, that such a bene- 
volent face might shine in the dark like pure 
phosphorus; while the tranquil, assured, and 
encouraging features of Mrs. Kirkham formed 
fitting reflectors for the worthy doctor’s ef- 
fulgency. 

“How does No. 21 find herself to-day?” in- 
quired the latter, gently raising his hat to venti- 
late his head, and possibly to display his ven- 
erable gray hairs, of which he had quite a re- 
spectable number. Gray hairs are excellent 
capital for a doctor. 

“What is your wish?” demanded Maud, cold- 
ly and impassively. 

“Tn an apathetic state,” said the doctor to 
Mrs. Kirkham, shaking his head. Then to 
Maud: “No. 21, you know that we desire noth- 
ing but your happiness and restoration. We 
shall spare no efforts for your relief.’ Maud 
turned her back upon the speaker, and looked at 
the dim bayou and the sombre cypress brake 
beyond it. 

“T perceive what turn the complaint is tak- 
“She is 
passing into the sullen stage, which is very try- 
ing indeed to manage.” 

Mrs. Kirkham advanced into the cell, beaming 
benevolently upon 21. 

“ Maud, my poor child, @o you not observe 
that a friend has visited you? Look at me— 
speak to me—let me hear the sound of your 
voice. Say that I am welcome?” Maud smiled 
scornfully, and looked Mrs. Kirkham steadily 
in the face. 

“This is truly distressing!’ added the kind 
lady. “I flattered myself that my visit would 
he attended with the happi q : 
counted upon a joyful recognition and a pleasant 
interview. O, doctor, what,a heavenly boon is 
reason !” 

Mrs. Kirkham pressed a perfamed handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“Madam,” answered the doctor, “it is very 
affecting. Reason is the brightest jewel that 
adorns the kingdom of the mind. It is very 
mournful to see the young and the fair deprived 
of it.” 

“ Consummate hypocrisy!” said Maud, quiet- 
ly, concealing under a cold, haughty and im- 
passive demeanor the bitter sense of wrong that 
was burning at her heart. 

Mrs. Sharply bridled up at this disrespectful 
assertion. 

“She needs the bath ard medicines of that 
class,” she sensibly remarked. 

“Unfeeling and treacherous woman!” added 
Maud, addressing Mrs. Kirkham, her eyes flash- 
ing like diamonds. “If you have not come to 
throw yourself upon your knees at my feet, and 
say, ‘I am fall of remorse—I repent the in- 
famous part I have acted—I recede—I retract 
my purpose—I have come to restore you to 
liberty—to entreat your forgiveness—then to re- 
tire and hide my head forever in some unknown 
and unnoted corner of the world, where human 
eyes can never again behold me,’ if this, I repeat, 
is not the object of your coming, leave me tu the 
undisturbed possession of what little space and 
air you have accorded me.” - 

“Doctor, I wonder if I can reason with her ?” 
asked Mrs. Kirkham, anxiously. The doctor 
shook his wise head. 

“Twill try, at least. Maud, my poor Val- 
entine is nearly distracted on your account. 
Even this terrible malady that has fallen upon 
you does not alienate his affections. The mis- 
fortunes that gather about you but increase his 
love. Child! he would marry you if you were 
in the strait-jacket of a maniac! He is of age, 
and were you an assenting party, we could not 
prevent the sacrifice. I come to warn you that 
be is darking about the institution, determined 
to see you at all hazards. He will overcome 
all obstacles, I fear, and cast himself at your 
feet, and ask you to fly with him. Call up your 
scattered faculties and try to sense what I am 
saying. Entreat heaven that you may be ra- 
tional enough te refuse his mad offers and not 
bringinsanity and misfortune into my family !” 
. “Tanderstand you well, madam,” returned 
Maud, haughtily. ‘ You have come to say, ‘If 
you will marry my son, I will set you at liberty.’ 
Infamous woman! | prefer death in a mad 
house to life with your son. This is my answer, 
deliberate and final’ Go! I will speak no 
more.” 

“Mrs. Sharply,” said Mrs. Kirkham, taming 
to the matron, with eyes that had a certain fiery 
gleam, in notable contrast to their usual mild 
serenity, “how is Mrs. Manchester, to-day ?” 

“Mam, she is violent and 'steriky. It’s a 
pitiful sight to see her, I can tell you! She ggm- 
plains of the strait-jacket a good deal, mum, the 
same as her husband did, poor man! But bless 














y u! she'd tear her own eyes out if it was taken 
off. If she don’t get quieter, we're goin’ to | 


try another class of medicines, so to speak, as 
*twere.”” 

“Are these stronger remedies painful?” re- 
sumed Mrs. Kirkham. 2 

“ Well, they do affect one a good deal, mum. 
Old Mr. Manchester and the model-house man 
were tooken down mightily by the shower-bath. 
The patients makes a terrible splashin’ and 
screechin’, mum ; but they kinder give in and 
tumble down, and are drawed out at length, red 
and shivery, and unconscious-like, so to speak, as 
*twere; but lawks! they soon fetch round ag’in, 
and after gaspin’ and moanin’ a spell, come out 
as bright as ever, when they are toted back to 
their cells, and if they isn’t strait-jacket cases, 
their clothes is throwed after ’em.” 

“Tm sorry it’s so severe!” sighed Mrs. 
Kirkham. 

“TLawfal sakes, mum! that’s nothin’ to the 
*tother ‘affair, which is a machine for lettin’ the 
water fall drop by drop on the patient’s head, 
who is put into the stocks to prevent his squirm- 
ing and wriggling from under it. They was 
obleeged to serve Mr. Manchester in that way, 
who had been cuttin’ up terribly in his cell and 
keepin’ us all awake. He thought it was a very 
childish concern, at first, and smiled at the sim- 
plicity of it; but when the water begun to drop 
and kept droppin’, he begun to find out his mis- 
take. His groans was dreadful! He shrieked 
right out like a woman, 80 to speak, as ’twere, 
mum. I put cotton in my ears, but I couldn’t 
shut out the terrible noises. If I hadn’t thought 
it for his good, I should have gone ravin’ dis- 
tracted !” 

Maud was horrified. She felt the blood re- 
ceding from her face and her flesh growing cold ; 
but, resolved to be strong and yield to no weak- 
ness in their presence, she shut her eyes, pressed 
her white forehead against one of the iron bars, 
and remained silent. 

“0, it must be an infernal machine!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kirkham. 

“My husband. was the inventor of it, mum; 
leastwise, he got it up, if he didn’t invent it.” 

“Doctor, I am curious to know more of this 
terrible instrument ?” continued Mrs. Kirkham. 

“ Madam,” replied the doctor, blandly, “you 
shall see it operate ; but I fear you will be great- 
ly shocked by the distortions which it produces.” 

“Maud ?” said Mrs. Kirkham, soothingly. 

There was no reply. 

“Child?” she added, yet more compas- 
sionately. 

Maud did not give the slightest attention. 

“No. 21,” screamed Mrs. Sharply, authorita- 
tively, “speak when you’re spoke to!” 

“Miss Manchester?” A kitten could not 
have purred more softly than Mrs. Kirkham’s 
voice was modulated. 

A slight tremor ran over Maud and agitated 
her for a moment. 

“J’ll put her under the shower-bath, mum, and 
then she’ll answer, I’ll warrant. It acts like a 
charm on these cases.” 

“If you must resort to this kind of remedy, I 
beg that it may be very lightly applied. My 
poor Valentine would go mad should he learn 
that this fair creature has been put under disci- 
pline in this institution. Doctor, you medical 
men are heartless, I believe ?”” 

“We are too apt to be, madam; therefore, 
with your per , I will withdraw, and leave 
the conduct of this case with her own sex, to the 
humanity of which we may confidently trust.” 

The complaisant medical adviser withdrew. 
Mrs. Sharply rang a bell, which stood upon a 
table in the corridor. ‘I'wo black girls answered 
the summons. 

“ Miss,” said Mrs. Sharply to Maud, “ will 
you come along peaceful, or will you obleege me 
to use force ?” 

Maud arose and followed the matron, without 
exhibiting the least emotion, to the place of dis- 
cipline. 

“This is the department, mum,” quoth Mrs. 
Sharply, “ where we treat the rebellious and the 
sulky. Dinah, help this young woman to take 
off her clothes.” Maud’s countenance flushed, 
but she patiently submitted herself to the two 
slaves. She stood firm, imperious and beautiful. 
She did not shrink, nor cower, nor tremble, 
when they pushed her, naked, into the box. 

“Dear me }} Mealy, I cannot witness this 
asserted Mrs. Kirkham, feelingly. ‘“ My sensi- 
bilities are so fine, that I am sure I shall faint.” 

The matron pulled a string, and a deluge of 
water was heard pouring into the box. Mrs. 
Sharply had made up her mind to hear a great 
deal of screaming, shrieking and entreaty; but 
her surprise was well-nigh unequalled at hear- 
ing no demonstrations of this nature. Nosound 
came from the box but the splashing of water. 
One, not knowing the fact, would not have mis- 
trusted that a human being was init. The two 
women looked inquiringly at each other. Here 
was a palpable failure. What was to be done? 
How could they extort indications of suffering 
from this young girl, whose will was strong as 
steel ? 

“Such a caseI never knew!” affirmed the 
matron, with a crest-fallen countenance. The 
water continued to fall in copious showers, but 
save the noise it produced, the silence was un- 
broken. 

“O, she defies me !” exclaimed Mrs. Sharply. 
“T’ll drown her if she don’t screech!’ The 
water fell in a continuous torrent. Mrs. Kirk- 
ham looked earnestly at the box, bit her lips 
with vexation, and wondered when Maud would 
succumb. Something was heard to fall heavily. 
“{She’s down!” cried Mrs. Sharply, angrily. 
“ We can’t do anything more, now, because you 
see she’s insensible, and wont know nothing 
about it. Girls, take her out and carry her back 
to 21.” 

The slaves drew Maud from the box. She 
looked like a beautiful woman in marble; bat 
her exquisite symmetry of person defied the art 
of the sculptor. 

“No wonder,” said Mrs. Kirkham, in a sub, 
dued voice, glancing at the still and beautiful 
eutlines, “that Valentine loves her! With the 
form of an angel, she has the will of a gladiator.” 

The blacks carried the inanimate form to No. 





| 21, and laid it upon a mattress. Mrs. Kirkham 


applied smelling salts to her breathless nostrils, 





and presently Maud Manchester began to give 
indications of returning conciousness. Life 
flushed back to her limbs; she opened her eyes, 
she said to herself “J will wait.” It was the 
crown of woman’s faith. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE HUNTER. 


Dr. Buriercn was something of a sports- 
man, spending much of his leisure time in hunt- 
ing. There was scarcely a day during his stay 
at the asylum when he could not have been seen, 
gun in hand, searching for game. Hunting was 
his favorite relaxation from business, and a pur- 
suit in which he was quite as well versed as in 
the art of medicine. If one talked to him of 
guns and dogs and hair-triggers, he felt himself 
on perfectly safe and familiar ground, and never 
tired of the subject. These introductory remarks 
bring us directly to our object. 

It was a day to excite the sanguine hopes of 
the sportsman. The doctor sallied forth, con- 
fident of success, his pet gun upon his arm. 
Now it happens that hunting is very much like 
work, and one has to travel far and exercise 
much patience to ensure a tolerable degree of 
success ; and the doctor never realized this fact 
more sensibly than on the day in question. He 
sat down, at length, quite exhausted and out of 
spirits, and was meditating the expediency of an 
immediate return home, when his eyes were 
cheered by the sight of another hunter, who 
slowly approached him, armed and equipped at 
all points in the style of a thorough sportsman. 

As he advanced toward the doctor, he display- 
eda figure somewhat tall, clad in a coarse suit 
of gray, close-fitting and well adapted to the 
busi which he appeared to be pursuing with 
keen enjoyment. His features were much brown- 
ed by exposure to the sun, and his long beard 
showed obvious signs of neglect. He wore a 
light cloth cap, with the vizor pulled low over 
his forehead. Burleigh noted him particularly ; 
for it seemed to him that he had the veritable 
look of a veteran hunter; and his first remark 
confirmed this opinion. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Stranger,” he said, in an off-hand manner, 
“T reckon game is mighty scarce in these parts? 
I expected to find a heap of varmints, of one 
kind and another, hereabouts. Haint had no 
luck, have ye, mister ?” 

“The poorest sport I’ve had for a long time,” 
replied the doctor, eyeing the stranger’s elegant 
rifle. 

“?Taint like bein’ up in the mountains, I reck- 
on? That’s where you find the real sport, 
stranger,” added the hunter. 

“Then you have been in the mountains ?” 
queried Burleigh, eagerly. “I’ve always felt 
curious to meet a man who has hunted buffalo on 
the prairies, trapped beaver on the rivers, and 
had startling adventures with the Blackfeet.” 

“ Stranger, I could tell you a heap of stories 
of that kind. I know every inch of the way 
from Kansas River upgo the mouth of the Col- 
umbia ; or, | might say, from here to the head 
waters of the Mississippi and Missouri. I’ve 
hunted and trapped in the midst of the varmints 
days in and days out, when I was obleeged to 
eat my meat raw, or cook it by a fire not bigger 
than your hand, under the shelter ofa rock. I 
allow that I can tell you stories that-will make 
your hair stand, stranger.” 

Dr. Burleigh grew deeply interested ; he could 
not have met a man more to his mind. A per- 
son was before him who had encountered real 
dangers; who could relate hair-breadth escapes ; 
and in whose life there must have been many 
thrilling episodes. He had the ring of the true 
metal. The doctor was eager to learn more of 
his history. 

“ Mister, I reckon you have a putty shooter 
there, but I rather doubt whether in an emer- 
gency it would fetch down a Blackfoot at a 
hundred rods.” 

“It is rather light, I suspect, for such sport,” 
answered Burleigh. “ Yours is heavier; per- 
mit me to examine it. Ah, what workmanship! 
It is the finest weapon’I ever saw. How far can 
you shoot with it?” 

“As far as I can see, stranger, when I’m in 
good candition ; that is, when my nerves are 
steady. [ once popped over a Crow Ingin on 
Red River at the distance of a hundred and fifty 
rods ; which wasn’t a bad shot, I take it. You 
see, sir, a chap is obleeged to practice some on 
the critters to make ’em know their places. 
Knock over one of ’em once in a while, and 
they’ll begin to stand from under and keep out 
of your way; but you musn’t let ’em catch you 
nappin’ after that; if you do, they'll lift the ha’r, 
and you wont get decent burial. I allow, mister, 
that it’s a wild and exciting life.” 

“Tt must be,” rejoined the doctor. “Of all 
things, I should like it the best. What may I 
call your name, sir?” 

“We mountain boys aint particular about 
names ; but I’m putty generally known among 
’em as Gilmore; and it has thus far proved a 
very good name, and answered my turn very 
well. But that is of no particular consequence ; 
what consarns me most now, is the matter of 
victuals ; for stranger, I’m holler as a gun.” 

“Mr. Gilmore, I’m very glad that you are 
hungry, for you shall go home with me an be 
filled. You are just the man I have been wish- 
ing tosee. Depend upon it, sir, I shall enjoy 
your company rarely. You shall tell me ever so 
many stories about elks and buffalo, antelopes 
and mountain-sheep, bears, panthers and In- 
dians.” 

“It’s a good offer, stranger, and I hope you 
don’t live far off; if you do, I shall have to deny 
myself the pleasure of going with you,” answer- 
ed Gilmore, musingly. 

“Toa man like you, the distance of a few 
miles is the merest trifle. I will venture to say 
you are good for thirty miles without so much as 
swallowing a single biscuit.” 

“That's true enough, mister. I’m used to 
fasting as well as being full; and as for the mat- 
ter of walking, why, if need be, I can tramp all 
day, and if worst comes to worst, all night, too, 
and never make much ado about it. Howsom- 








ever, it isn’t for me to boast of my expl’ites ; 
and as you really seem to have an interest in 
such things, I don’tcare if I go to your wigwam ; 
though there’s a young man that I agreed to 
meet to day or to-morrow, some five or six miles 
away in that direction. It’s a fellow, you see, 
that’s been in the mountains with me, and in 
many hard scrimmages. But to-morrow will 
answer his purpose, I dare say ; so heave ahead, 
stranger, and after I’ve feasted, I’ll talk about the 
red reptiles till to-morrow mornin’, without re- 
peatin’ a single story.” 

Burleigh arose and led the way. As he drew 
near the institution, he began to think what 
artifices he should employ to conceal its true 
character, or whether he should use any. He 
concluded there would be little or no risk in re 
ceiving a visit from one, who, in all probability, 
would soon be pushing his way toward the 
Rocky Mountains, and whose honest simplicity 
of soul would preclude the suspicion of foul play. 
His doubts were soon at rest in regard to this 
delicate subject. Thus far fortune had always 
favored him, and he learned to trust in his star. 

Gilmore every moment grew more entertain- 
ing. Burleigh found himself at the gate of the 
mad-house, scarcely conscious that he had tray- 
ersed several miles of rough country. 

“ Stranger, I allow you build your fence rather 
high about your lodge. Haint no Blackfeet 
hereabouts, have ye? Should think so, by the 
way you're fortified.” Gilmore looked inquiring- 
ly at the fence, and squinted his left eye as if 
taking aim at something. 

“T forgot to inform you, sir hunter, that I 
am attached to a benevolent institution as medi- 
cal adviser,” returned the doctor. 

“OQ, you fence in your benevolent institutions 
in this country !” retorted Gilmore, with a comi- 
cal leer. “Don’t want ’em layin’ round loose, 
I s’pose ?” 

“You don’t quite understand,” replied Bur- 
leigh, smiling. ‘This is an asylum for the un- 
fortunate insane.” 

“A mad-house, eh?” 

“ Sometimes called so; but the term is rather 
harsh.” 

“Tt must be an interestin’ consarn, I allow. 
Ah, I am gettin’ out of my depth now, and must 
knock under. You can floor me, doctor, on 
symptoms, tongues, pulses and matery medikys, 
and knowledge of that natur. Expect it’s a 
light and putty business, isn’t it?” 

“It’s very philosophical and philanthropic, at 
least,” rejoined Burleigh. 

“Tt struck me in that direction, doctor. The 
unfortinit varmints get ravin’ and tearin’ now 
and then, I take it? Now I can manage a b’ar, 
or an Ingin-devil, or a Redskin putty much to 
my satisfaction; but shoot me if I believe I 
could get along with a madman or a maid- 
woman; I couldn’t quite come that, stranger, 
for you see I’m a little afeared of human natur 
run wild in that way. Got some way of tamin’ 
em, haven’t ye ?”” 

“ Various interesting contrivances for thut 
purpose. Perhaps I shall have the pleasure of 
showing you some of them. Come right in, Mr. 
Gilmore. There is a safe place for your rifle.” 

“Thankee! Always like to put it where it 
wont be handled.” 

“Tn here,” said the doctor. “Take a seat. 
We'll have something to eat, presently, and 
something to drink before that time. This side- 
board contains various liquors. Gilmore, take 
your choice.” 

“ Whiskey is what agrees with me. Excellent! 
Seems as though I could smell the mountains. 
If you feed me on this, I shall get my tongue to 
running, by-and-by, and not know when to stop.”” 

Gilmore launched boldly into stories; his re- 
sources seemed without end. He leaped from 
one adventure to another as a mountain-goat 
leaps from crag to crag. He brimmed over with 
thrilling episodes ; he sparkled with humor; he 
electritied his auditor with sudden and unexpect- 
ed outbursts of eloquence. Dr. Burleigh was 
fascinated, enchained, captivated. He passed 
the evening in an exalted state of enjoyment; 
for Gilmore had jumped adroitly up before him 
upon his hobby-horse, and rode skilfully and 
furiously fast. The whiskey circulated freely and 
thawed the doctor wondrously. 

“ Stranger, I allow I’ve talked myself hoarse. 
Come; 1 must have some of your wares in return. 
Tell me about your folks that haint got no reason. 
Some queer ones among ’em, I dare say ?” 

“ Yes, there is one who sits on the floor day 
after day, and diaws diagrams. Among his 
eccentricities is the oxtraordinary one that the 
earth will, by-and-by, start off like a skittish colt, 
and take a new orbit infinitely larger than the 
old and well-trodden track.” 

“ Wonder if it will make the days and nights 
longer? It'll knock two days into one, wont it? 
Thought the earth was old enough to be steady- 
like, and not go off galivantin’ in that way.” 

“The same monomaniac has stuck his head 
into architecture, and got it full of novel con- 
trivances; model-houses for poor people, that 
would cost a million each; and a self-starting 
machine to build them with; which self-starting 
machine isn’t yet made, and appears to be an 
imperative pre-requisite to the successful con- 
struction of the houses. Out of curiosity I fur- 
nished him with blank-books, and he has written 
with the utmost care matter enough for ten lerge 
volumes, the whole not containing a single sen- 
tence of good, wholesome common sense. We 
have another fellow of quite a different character. 
He began by breaking things to pieces, beating 
the walls, shouting, howling and kindred per- 
formances.” 

“You must be a man of courage, doctor, or 
you couldn’t face such maddened wretches. I 
allow you found a way to subdue him ?” 

“As you shall see.” The doctor drained his 
glass and looked significantly at Gilmore. “ To- 
morrow,” he resumed, “I will show you how I 
did it. It is a very simple affair, and I shall 
perhaps have some difficulty in persuading you 
that it is an instrument of punishment.” 

“ What do you call it?” 

“The Devil's Tears!” answered the doctor, 
with a shrug. “And,” he added, still more sig- 
nificantly, “ they fall pretty deliberately.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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“Sup is certainly handsome,” rejoined Mrs. 
Dr. West. 

“Handsome ! how can you say so ?” rejoined 
Mrs. Sawyer Pendleton. “ Why, I consider her 
very plain-looking.”’ 

“ The doctor saw her in church yesterday, and 
he pronounced her the most. striking looking 
person he had seen in an age.” 

“She is sufficiently singular in her appear- 
ance to be sure,” said Mrs. Pendleton; “but 
how any person can pretend to call her large, 
singular features handsome, I don’t see. For 
my part, if I looked like her, I should consider 
myself a perfect fright.”’ 

“Well, at any rate she was elegantly dressed ; 
and in such perfect taste, too. And she has the 
air ofa queen. I am certain she is a lady born 
and bred; and I am determined to make her 
acquaintance.” 

“ You certainly don’t think of calling on her ?” 

“Ido. I am going there this very day.” 

“ What, call on the guest of a common seam- 
stress! Absurd! I knew you were romantic, 
Isabel, but I did not think you would carry your 
whims so far as that.” 

“Nevertheless, I am just so absurd. Mrs. 
Greén is a respectable woman, if she is poor; 
and although I know nothing of her antecedents, 
Ihave always been of the opinion that she has 
been well-bred, and has, to use the vulgar phrase, 
‘seen better days.’ I like what little I have seen 
of her very much, and am determined to take 
this opportunity of making a further acquaint- 
ance with her.” 

“Well, I must say, I have some curiosity 
about this singular relative of hers. She dresses 
like a queen, and carries herself with as much 
dignity ; and though I have not a doubt but she 
will turn out to be some city dress-maker or mil- 
liner come out into the country to make a display 
of her fine clothing, and impose upon her supe- 
riors, yet if you will be so ridiculous as to 
patronize her, why I think I’ll go too, just out 
of curiosity.” 

Mrs. West bit her lip, and after a moment’s 
pause, replied. ‘“ Certainly, Sarah, I should be 
happy to have’ you accompany me; though I 
am sorry you are actuated only by a vulgar curi- 
osity in making the call. I am afraid if the 
young lady could see your heart, she would not 
feel very highly honored by the attention.” 

**O, nonsense, Isabel; what a bore you are 
with all your prating about sincerity. Come 
hurry on your things, and we'll go right away to 
Mrs. Green’s.” And the elegantly dressed little 
lady consulted her jewelled watch, and added : 
“Fred will be home for dinner in a couple of 
hours, and I believe he mentioned that he was 
to bring guests with him, so I must hurry.” 

Mrs. West was soon ready. Her plain but 
hand dress i hat with her 
sister’s more elegant and showy attire, and the 
latter noticed it. 

“ Why didn’t you put on your robe silk,” said 
she, “and, show this young chit that we can dress 
here in Centreville, if we do live a hundred miles 
out of town? For my part, I am going to put on 
all the airs I can, and awe her down into her 
proper sphere.” 

Mrs. West smiled, and had scarcely time for a 
reply, before they reached the little brown house 
where Mrs. Green resided. 

“Do you knock, Isabel ; of course there is no 
bell, not even a knocker; and I shall soil my 
gloves.” 

Mrs. Green soon i their 
Her apron was wet, and her hands moist and 
red, and it was very evident that she had just 
left tie washing-tub. She blushed slightly, as 
she recognized her aristocratic visitors, and mak- 
ing some slight apologies for the appearance of 
her room, which was somewhat disordered, invit- 
ed them to a seat. 

“We noticed a lady at church with you yes- 
terday,” said Mrs. West, after a few remarks, 
‘and as she appeared to be a stranger, we have 
taken the liberty of calling to make her ac- 
quaintance.”” 

Mrs. Green was too well-bred to betray the 
surprise which she might have felt ; and sent her 
daughter Augusta to call Candace. It was ten 
or fifteen minutes perhaps, before the young lady 
made her appearance. 

“My cousin, Candace Iron,” was Mrs. Green’s 
brief introduction. 

Candace was tall and slightly built ; with very 
dark hair, whose glossy abundance, constituted, 
but for her dark, lustrous eyes, her chief beauty. 
She was very pale, and her features, though 
large and irregular were very expressive. She 
was dressed in a simple white wrapper, edged, 
however, with exquisite and costly lace, and a 
heavy, old-fushioned pearl brooch confined its 
folds at her throat. Her only other ornament 
was a black enamelled ring, set with a very large 
and brilliant diamond, and a heavy plain one 
above it. She received the salutations of her 
lady guests with the most perfect ease and dig- 
nity, apologized for the delay which the neces- 
sity of preparing certain letters for the mail had 
occasioned them, and seated herself upon the 
hard deal chair, with as much yrace as if it had 
been a velvet fauteuil. 

If the ladies were both surprised and delighted 
with her dress and appearance, they were not 
less charmed with the chasteness and elegance 
of her conversational powers. She was evident- 
ly a person of fine natural endowments and rich 
eulture. As her very appearance made che 
place in which she dwelt a palace, so the incffa- 
ble charm of her mind threw a halo over every 
subject which she discussed. That she was pos- 
sessed of the most acute discrimination also was 
apparent to both ladies, as at the end of an hour— 
for the fascinating stranger had beguiled them 











take their leave. Mrs. Pendleton's resolve of 
“awing the young woman into her proper 
sphere,” had vanished into thin air, before the 
high-bred girl had set her dainty foot upon the 
threshold ; and she had felt every moment the 
had lingered in her presence the paucity of her 











into an unfashionably long call—they arose to . 
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own intellectual stores, and onvied the self.po 
session of her more accomplished and amiab! 
sister. At parting, therefore, she folt very keen!) 
the differeace in Candace’s manner, toward he: 
and Mrs. West, although so delicately was th 
distinction made that the most exquisite breedin, 
could not take the slightest exception to it. 

Mrs. Pendleton, who was a woman of mor 
surface than depth of character, immediately 
went into eestacies over the stranger, and tran 
peted her perfections in the most exaggerate 
way all over Centreville; while her sister, mo: 
quietly, but with better effect, bestowed upo 
Candace such attentions as would render he 
visit in town agreeable; thus bringing her int 
notice, and allowing her native graces to wi 
their own way. Thus it came about, that ¢! 
cousin of honorable Mrs, Green became in 
fortnight’s time, the lion of Centreville soviet) 
Parties were given for her, rides and picnics fi 
lowed for her especial pleasure, and all the varic 
hospitalities of our unusually hospitable tow 
were freely lavished upon her, In short, Ca: 
dace narrowly escaped becoming popular in Ce 
treville. There was, however, in her natur 
despite the exquisite refinement which made he 
strive to be agreeable to all, a thin ice of reserv: 
a delicate trace of hauteur, which sometimes 6 
riously threatened her popularity. Noone cou! ' 
ever feel that Miss Iron was receiving a favor a 
their hands, Whatever the circumstances, the 
obligation was reversed ; it was she who honored 
Centreville and the Centrevillians, by sufferin 
herself to be drawn from her self imposed o! 
scurity, to shed her native lustre upon thei 
society. 

Not that she ever by word or deed int! 
mated this, but there were few who did not > 
ferience the consciousness while in her presence 
All inquiries too, in regard to her family or ci 
cumstances, were quietly eluded. She was fror 
New York ; she intended to remain in Centr 
ville for a few weeks, possibly longer—it wa 
quite uncertain how long. While there, th: 
humble abode of Mrs. Green would be her hom: 
and the delicate intimations of some of her ari 
tocratic friends of the pleasure which her socivt 
would give them in their own homes, we: 
sileatly disrogarded. Of course, under the 
circumstances there were not wanting those wh 
could hint at disagreeable things in connectio 
with the interesting stranger; but our best so 
ety, with one accord, frowned down every calun 
nious insinuation, and the croakers were force: 
from very self-respect to be silent. 

It could not be supposed that a woman lik 
Candace Iron could be thus generally receive 
in society without attracting attention, and i 
spiring admiration among the gentlemen. | 
fact, she was uuiversally admired, though the 
were few who could claim an intimate acquain 
ance. There were several among them who» 
hearts seemed really touched ; and conspicuou 
among these was Frank Perkins, a young ph) 
sician recently settled in the village. He was 
hand , open-hearted, enthusiastic young mu 
much respected in the community, and a gre 
favorite among the ladies. He was a cousin 
my mother, and a dvar and intimate friend 
my own, and it was when he first confessed to » 
his interest in Miss Iron, that I determined « 
cultivate my slight acquaintance with her, that 
might form some better idea in regard to ¢) 
wisdom of Frank’s choice, and his prospects 
success. As Mrs. Green was our next neighh 
our houses being separated only by a slop 
field and an orchard, and as, moreover, she he 
been in the habit of doing a good deal of o 
family sewing, there was no difficulty in doi: 
this, 

As my acquaintance with Candace ripen: 
into friendship, I began to experience the wo 
derfal power of her fascinations, and I no long 
wondered at the intensity of Frank's passic 
Yet the more I studied her, the more enigme 
cal she seemed. Singularly retiring and un 
trusive in her manners, seeming rather to shi 
than to court remark, it was yet almost imp: 
sible to remain an hour in her presence with: 
being drawn out in love and confidence towar 
her, while the most perfect respect was what » 
commanded from all. Sitting one evening in } 
room, which was 4 small attic chamber, farnish 
with the utmost plai » yet b iful by + 
nice touch of her artistic fingers, I observed 
the first time a guitar standing in the corner. 

“Are you musical, Candace?” I said. 
thought you never sang.” 

She was unusually pensive that evening, a 
I shall never forget the singularly mournful «m 
with which she replied : 

“1 do not often sing in company, for the or 
music which has any meaning fur me, acco: 
but ill with gay assemblies. If you can listen 
one of my songs without being saddened by 
I will sing for you.” 

“O, do,” L replied, “Iam passionately f 
of old ballads.” 

She strung the blae ribbon of her guitar o 
her shoulder, and after a wild, yet tender » 
mournful prelude, commenced singing a » 
which I bad never heard before. The power « 
pathos of her voice, which was not loud, 
deep and rich, transcended anything I had « 
before heard, while her touch was maste 

She seemed fingering one’s very heart-strings 
perfect was the unison of her harmonious v: 
and instrument with the tones which the he 
chords give out when swept by any wild emot 
I was like one in @ trance, while she, sit: 
there in the twilight obscurity of the room, 
delicate white robes softly defining themse! 
against the shadows, with her rich dark eyes » 
cloudy masses of hair, and her pale, sweet feat: 
which the indistinct light softened into per’ 
harmony and beauty, seemed to my rapt ¢ 
like some pare angel from a brighter realm, 
veiled from my vision by the dusky shadows 
earth, yet sadly singing the divinest melody 
sympathy which the sorrows of humanity ev 
evoked from angel harps. It was a full min 
after she ceased singing, before the transfig: 
tion ceased, and J regained my powers of «pee 

“ Candace,” 1 exclaimed, “where did » 
learn that song 1” 

“From my own heart,” was the low, 
reply. 
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MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


E. FAIRFIELD. 





te is certainly handsome,” rejoined Mrs. 


est. 
ondsome ! how can you say so ?” rejoined 
awyer Pendleton. ‘“ Why, I consider her 
iain-looking.” 
e doctor saw her in church yesterday, and 
onounced her the most striking looking 
he had seen in an age.” 
ue is sufficiently singular in her appear- 
io be sure,” said Mrs. Pendleton; “but 

iy person can pretend to call her large, 
ir features handsome, I don’t see. For 
ut, if I looked like her, I should consider 
\ @ perfect fright.” F 
ell, at any rate she was elegantly dressed ; 
. such perfect taste, too. And she has the 
a queen. I am certain she is a lady born 
red; and I am determined to make her 
intance,” 

ou certainly don’t think of calling on her?” 

do. I am going there this very day.” 

‘Vhat, call on the guest of a common seam- 
! Absurd! I knew you were romantic, 
\, but I did not think you would carry your 
‘80 far as that.” 

‘evertheless, I am just so absurd. Mrs. 
\ is a respectable woman, if she is poor; 
\\though I know nothing of her antecedents, 

2 always been of the opinion that she has 
| well-bred, and has, to use the vulgar phrase, 
1 betterdays.’ I like what little Ihave seen 

very much, and am determined to take 

/pportunity of making a further acquaint- 
vith her.” 

Vell, I must say, I have some curiosity 
( this singular relative of hers. She dresses 
queen, and carries herself with as much 
iy; and though I have not a doubt but she 

rm out to be some city dress-maker or mil- 
ome out into the country to make a display 

v fine clothing, and impose upon her supe- 
yet if you will be so ridiculous as to 
ize her, why I think I’ll go too, just out 
osity.”” 

. West bit her lip, and after a moment’s 
, replied. ‘“ Certainly, Sarah, I should be 
» to have’ you accompany me; though I 

rry you are actuated only by a vulgar curi- 

n making the call. I am afraid if the 
; lady could see your heart, she would not 
ery highly honored by the attention.” 

’, nonsense, Isabel; what a bore you are 
all your prating about sincerity. Come 
on your things, and we'll go right away to 
jreen’s.”” And the elegantly diessed little 
onsulted her jewelled watch, and added : 
i will be home for dinner in a couple of 

, and I believe he mentioned that he was 
.og guests with him, so I must harry.” 

. West was soon ready. Her plain but 
ome dress contrasted somewhat with her 

more elegant and showy attire, and the 
noticed it. 

hy didn’t you put on your robe silk,” said 

and, show this young chit that we can dress 

a Centreville, if we do live a hundred miles 
town ? For my part, I am going to put on 
» airs I can, and awe her down into her 
* sphere.” 

. West smiled, and had scarcely time for a 
before they reached the little brown house 
Mrs. Green resided. 

o you knock, Isabel ; of course there is no 

not even a knocker; and I shall soil my 

. Green soon d their 
._pron was wet, and her hands moist and 

id it was very evident that she had just 

.e washing-tub. She blushed slightly, as 
‘ognized her aristocratic visitors, and mak- 
me slight apologies for the appearance of 
»m, which was somewhat disordered, invit- 

em to a seat. 

‘e noticed a lady at church with you yes- 
,’ said Mrs. West, after a few remarks, 
as she appeared to be a stranger, we have 
the liberty of calling to make her ac- 

itance,”” 

. Green was too well-bred to betray the 
.3e which she might have felt ; and sent her 
iter Augusta to call Candace. It was ten 
cen minutes perhaps, before the young lady 
her appearance. 

.y cousin, Candace Iron,” was Mrs. Green’s 
atroduction. 

idace was tall and slightly built ; with very 

iair, whose glossy abundance, constituted, 

c her dark, lustrous eyes, her chief beauty. 

vas very pale, and her features, though 

and irregular were very expressive. She 
ressed ina simple white wrapper, edged, 
ver, with exquisite and costly lace, and a 

, old-fashioned pearl brooch confined its 

it her throat. Her only other ornament 

black enamelled ring, set with a very large 
rilliant diamond, and a heavy plain one 

it. She received the salutations of her 
uests with the most perfect ease and dig- 
spologized for the delay which the neces- 
preparing certain letters for the mail had 
oned them, and seated herself upon the 

‘eal chair, with as much grace as if it had 

\ velvet fauteuil. 

1 ladies were both surprised and delighted 

er dress and appearance, they were not 
1armed with the chasteness and elegance 
conversational powers. She was evident- 
erson of fine natural endowments and rich 

As her very appearance made che 
iwhich she dwelt a palace, so the incffa- 
rm of her mind threw a halo over every 
which she discussed. That she was pos- 
of the most acute discrimination also was 
it to both ladies, as at the end of an hour— 
fascinating stranger had beguiled them 
unfashionably long call—they arose to . 
ieir leave. Mrs. Pendleton’s resolve of 

: the young woman into her proper 
” had vanished into thin air, before the 

ed girl had set her dainty foot upon the 

ld; and she had felt every moment she 
igered in her presence the paucity of her 
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own intellectual stores, and envied the self-pos- 
session of her more accomplished and amiable 
sister. At parting, therefore, she felt very keenly 
the difference in Candace’s manner, toward her, 
and Mrs. West, although so delicately was the 
distinction made that the most exquisite breeding 
could not take the slightest exception to it. 

Mrs. Pendleton, who was a woman of more 
surface than depth of character, immediately 
went into ecstacies over the stranger, and trum- 
peted her perfections in the most exaggerated 
way all over Centreville; while her sister, more 
quietly, but with better effect, bestowed upon 
Candace such attentions as would render her 
visit in town agreeable; thus bringing her into 
notice, and allowing her native graces to win 
their own way. Thus it came about, that the 
cousin of honorable Mrs. Green became in a 
fortnight’s time, the lion of Centreville society. 
Parties were given for her, rides and picnics fol- 
lowed for her especial pleasure, and all the varied 
hospitalities of our unusually hospitable town 
were freely lavished upon her. In short, Can- 
dace narrowly escaped becoming popular in Cen- 
treville. There was, however, in her nature, 
despite the exquisite refinement which made her 
strive to be agreeable to all, a thin ice of reserve, 
a delicate trace of hauteur, which sometimes se- 
riously threatened her popularity. Noone could 
ever feel that Miss Iron was receiving a favor at 
their hands. Whatever the circumstances, the 
obligation was reversed ; it was she who honored 
Centreville and the Centrevillians, by suffering 
herself to be drawn from her self-imposed ob- 
scurity, to shed her native lustre upon their 
society. 

Not that she ever by word or deed inti- 
mated this, but there were few who did not ex- 
perience the consciousness while in her presence. 
All inquiries too, in regard to her family or cir- 
cumstances, were quietly eluded. She was from 
New York ; she intended to remain in Centre- 
ville for a few weeks, possibly longer—it was 
quite uncertain how long. While there, the 
humble abode of Mrs. Green would be her home, 
and the delicate intimations of some of her aris- 
tocratic friends of the pleasure which her socicty 
would give them in their own homes, were 
silently disregarded. Of course, under these 
circumstances there were not wanting those who 
could hint at disagreeable things in connection 
with the interesting stranger; but our best soci- 
ety, with one accord, frowned down every calum- 
nious insinuation, and the croakers were forced 
from very self-respect to be silent. 

It could not be supposed that a woman like 
Candace Iron could be thus generally received 
in society withvut attracting attention, and in- 
spiring admiration among the gentlemen. In 
fact, she was universally admired, though there 
were few who could claim an intimate acquaint- 
ance. There were several among them whose 
hearts seemed really touched ; and conspicuous 
among these was Frank Perkins, a young phy- 
sician recently settled in the village. He was a 
hand , open-hearted, enthusiastic young man, 
much respected in the community, and a great 
favorite among the ladies. He was a cousin of 
my mother, and a dear and intimate friend of 
my own, and it was when he first confessed to me 
his interest in Miss Iron, that I determined to 
cultivate my slight acquaintance with her, that I 
might form some better idea in regard to the 
wisdom of Frank’s choice, and his prospects of 
success. As Mrs. Green was our next neighbor, 
our houses being separated only by a sloping 
field and an orchard, and as, moreover, she had 
been in the habit of doing a good deal of our 
family sewing, there was no difficulty in doing. 
this. P 

As my acquaintance with Candace ripened 
into friendship, I began to experience the won- 
derful power of her fascinations, and I no longer 
wondered at the intensity of Frank’s passion. 
Yet the more I studied her, the more enigmati- 
eal she seemed. Singularly retiring and unob- 
trusive in her manners, seeming rather to shun 
than to court remark, it was yet almost impos- 
sible to remain an hour in her presence without 
being drawn out in love and confidence towards 
her, while the most perfect respect was what she 
commanded from all. Sitting one evening in her 
room, which was a small attic chamber, furnished 
with the utmost plainness, yet beautiful by the 
nice touch of her artistic fingers, I observed for 
the first time a guitar standing in the corner. 

“ Are you musical, Candace?” I said. “I 
thought you never sang.” 

She was unusually pensive that evening, and 
I shall never forget the singularly mournful smile 
with which she replied : 

“I do not often sing in company, for the only 
music which has any meaning for me, accords 
but ill with gay assemblies. If you can listen to 
one of my songs without being saddened by it, 
I willsing for you.” 

“O, do,” I replied, “I am passionately fond 
of old ballads.” 

She strung the blue ribbon of her guitar over 
her shoulder, and after a wild, yet tender and 
mourniul prelude, commenced singing a song 
which I had never heard before. The power and 
pathos of her voice, which was not loud, but 
deep and rich, transcended anything I had ever 
before heard, while her touch was masterly. 
She seemed fingering one’s very heart-strings, so 
perfect was the unison of her harmonious voice 
and instrument with the tones which the heart- 
chords give out when swept by any wild emotion. 
T was like one in a trance, while she, sitting 
there in the twilight obscurity of the room, her 
delicate white robes softly defining themselves 
against the shadows, with her rich dark eyes and 
cloudy masses of hair, and her pale, sweet features 
which the indistinct light softened into perfect 
harmony and beauty, seemed to my rapt gaze 
like some pure angel from a brighter realm, half 
veiled from my vision by the dusky shadows of 
earth, yet sadly singing the divinest melody of 
sympathy which the sorrows of humanity ever 
evoked from angel harps. It was a full minute 
after she ceased singing, before the transfigura- 
tion ceased, and I regained my powers of speech 

“Candace,” I exclaimed, “where did you 
learn that song ?” 

“From my own heart,” was the low, sad 
reply. 











I paused a moment. “Do you mean that itis 
original ?” 

“Yes; Ihave a peculiar feeling towards mu- 
sic—perhaps a selfish one; but any sentiment 
which I cannot feel with sufficient depth to be 
able myself to clothe it in language and song, I 
have no pleasure in enjoying. Music is a divine 
gift—it is properly the har i pression of 
the soul’s highest affections—and therefore one’s 
songs should be a part of himself. Such can- 
not always be the case on earth, but so it will be 
in heaven.” 

I began to wonder whether, after all, my vision 
was not true, and she an angel, or at least a 
Peri, she spoke with so much assurance of 
heavenly things. 

“Candace,” I said, with a boldness I had 
never dared to assume before, “ you are a singu- 
lar creature. Are your idiosyncrasies a mere 
freak of nature, or are they the result of strange 
experiences ?” 

She was not affronted at my plainness. “ Per- 
haps,” she said, “both causes are combined. 
Mine was a strange birth, Lizzie—a strange for- 
tune.” She paused a moment, a pause which I 
could no more have interrupted than I could 
have jarred with my feeble note of discord the 
harmonies of celestial spheres ; and then contin- 
ued, “I am strange ; I suppose I seem peculiar 
and eccentric to my fellow-mortals, one and all. 
There are no exceptions, are there? Your cousin, 
Frank Perkins, for instance, he thinks me as 
strange and peculiar as all the rest.” 

I was astounded at this allusion, for never be- 
fore had I heard her mention his name, save in 
the most common-place accents ; and I had been 
thoroughly mystified in all my endeavors to 
fathom her mind on the subject. Foran instant 
I scarcely knew how to reply. 

“Frank certainly considers you very far re- 
moved from young ladies whom one ordinarily 
meets in society ; but your peculiarities excite 
his highest admiration, and I am afraid”—I 
emphasized the word—“ awaken too deep an in- 
terest for his own peace of mind.” 

“ Afraid !”’ she said, captiously, “ why afraid ?” 

“ Because, Candace,” I replied, speaking right 
to the point, “I don’t think you ever intend to 
marry him.” 

Another pause. “ Youare right,” she said, at 
length, “I do not intend to marry him. Will 
you tell him so from me? Tell him gently, del- 
icately, as you can—for you are a true woman, 
Lizzie—but pointedly, settle the matter at once 
—for—he must never speak of love to me.” 

“Candace,” I asked, because I could not re- 
frain from asking, “‘do you not love him? I 
have been certain of it sometimes when I marked 
the softening of your voice, the melting of your 
eye toward him.” 

“When did you notice all this?” she de- 
manded, with an eagerness that startled me. 
“When, and who else saw it? Did he ever 
notice it, think you ?” 

1 did not know how to answer, and she 
continued : 

“Love him? No, I. would not for worlds 
curse him with my love. It would scathe him 
like the lightning. No, he must never, never 
crave the boon. “ Lizzie, Lizzie,” she said, 
locking at me with wild, tearless eyes that were 
almost fierce, “ Lizzie, go home, my child. 1 
am not a fit companion for you now; in another 
half hour I might tell you things which would 
scorch and scathe your pure soul, as they have 
mine. Go home, I say, do the errand I bade 
you; but never allude to the scene to any one— 
never think of it again.” 

I bade her good night, and wished her pleas- 
ant slumbers that should dispel this wild mood, 
which was so unlike her usual quiet self. She 
only smiled in reply ; but it was a smile eloquent 
with the same proud yet mournful significance 
which had marked her manner. At the door 
I met Augusta Green, with a letter for her 
cousin. 

The next day it was known all through Cen- 
treville that Miss Iron had been unexpectedly 
recalled to New York, and had been obliged to 
leave without ceremony. When she would re- 
turn, if ever, Mrs. Green could not tell, neither 
could she give any clue to her address, as she 
said her cousin might be obliged to travel, and 
there would be no certainty of letters reaching 
her. People thought it rather singular, but when 
six weeks passed, and nothing was heard from 
her, either direetly or through Mrs. Green, in- 
quiries ceased, and Miss Iron was in a fair way 
to be peacefully forgotten, at least by most. 
Cousin Frank and myself certainly formed two 
exceptions. I had delivered to him her message, 
and it set him almost wild. With the full 
strength of a generous, manly being, he loved 
her, and he vowed he would search her out if 
any part of creation still held her; he would 
know with certainty whether she loved him ; and 
if so, what barrier existed that could not be 
overborne by love like his. It was impossible 
to leave his patients just then, but at Christmas, 
if no news came, he would go to New York, and 
search until he found her, if it were a year. 
Time was nothing to a love like his. 

He was saved the trouble; for one quiet day 
in November, a carriage drove up to Mrs. Green’s 
door, and Candace Iron alighted from it, and 
passed up the walk, leading by the hand a little 
boy of three years. I happened to be standing 
by the window at the time, and saw all this ; and 
as soon as etiquette permitted, I donned a bon- 
net and shawl, and tripped across the fields to 
welcome her. 

“Tam very, very glad to see you back again, 
Candace,” I said, as I kissed her, “we have 
missed you very much; but it seems to me you 
are thinner than you used to be. I hope you 
have not been ill.” 

“‘No,” she replied, quietly, “I have been in 
my usual health; but I have been travelling, 
and am very much fatigued.” 

“What a sweet little boy you have found in 
your journeyings; what is his name, and whose 
is it?” 

“ His name is Henry—he is my child.” 

It was said calmly, in a low voice ; but a faint 
color rose to her cheek. 

“ Yours !” I exclaimed, “yours by adoption, 
then ; the child of some relative I presume?’ 








“No, mine by birth; I am his natural 
mother.” 

I was speechless for a moment, but her ready 
tact relieved me. 

“ When I first came to Centreville, I was taken 
for a young lady, and as I desired to avoid ques- 
tions, I allowed the mistake to pass uncorrected. 
I am a widow.” 

T scrutinized her closely, and tried, as I had 
often done before, to form some estimate in re- 
gard to her age. At first glance, you would have 
said she was no more than nineteen; her form 
and features were certainly youthful ; yet the 
soul which ani d her t , and looked 
out at her dark eyes, was certainly old in expe- 
riences. As always before, I was baffled. She 
must have been widowed for some time, for she 
wore no mourning garments. I longed to ques- 
tion her, but she had signified that it would be an 
intrusion, so I forbore. On my way home I 
met Cousin Frank. 

“Have you seen Candace?” was my first 
question. 

He had not even heard of her arrival. “Iam 
on my way to the cars,” he said, “ for a week’s 
absence. I cannot see her now, but you must 
give her my hearty welcome back, and assure 
her that my first call when I return, will be at 
her door. And then,” he added, “I will know 
the worst.” 

Great was the consternation in Centreville 
when the circumstances of Candace’s return 
were known. Her best friends were surprised 
into silence, and the croakers, whose mouths had 
before been shut, repaid themselves richly for 
their enforced silence. They always knew it 
would turn out so in the end ; they were always 
certain she was an impostor, and no better than 
she should be. Some people always were so 
taken by outside show; they had seen the end 
from the beginning ; but they charitably forbore 
their evil prophecies. Amongst this sapient set 
was Mrs. ]’endleton, who was certain from the 
first that there was something wrong ; but then 
Mrs. West was so blinded by the artful creature, 
and she felt it her duty to stand by her sister. 

The tide having once turned, it was not long 
in running its downward course, and Candace’s 
popularity had soon reached its lowest ebb. A 
few there were among those who knew her best, 
who trusted her, and although even to them she 
still, as before, refused all explanations in regard 
to her own private affairs, there was that in her 
truthfulness of character and conduct, from which 
they could not withhold their confidence. In 
answer to all expressions of sympathy in regard 
to her present unenviable position in society, her 
quiet reply was : 

“It is only what I have expected. I came 
here for retirement and privacy. The attentions 
which I received were never solicited, and al- 
though in consideration of my own health which 
then needed the stimulus of activity, I did not 
feel at liberty to decline them, I knew it could 
last but for a season ; I am, therefore, not disap- 
pointed, and need no sympathy on that score.” 

When Frank returned, little Harry was quite 
ill, and his first professional call was at Mrs. 
Green’s. It.was at the twilight of a wild, tem- 
pestuous day that I saw his carriage stdp there. 
An hour or two later I ran over to inquire after 
the sick child. He was sleeping quietly upon 
Mrs. Green’s bed, and Candace and the docfor, 
I was informed, were closeted in her own room. 
It was nine o’clock when: I lef Froni my 
chamber I could watch the light which burned 
from Candace’s window. I counted the clock 
stroke at ten, eleven, twelve, and still through the 
trees of the orchard I discerned the twinkling 
ray. Half an hour later I heard ‘the. click of 
Mrs. Green’s gate, and the roll of carriage 
wheels. Then I fell asleep; but waking again 
near morning, I looked out, and the light still 
burned on. 

After breakfast I called with some little deli- 
cacies for the sick child. Candace sat by’ his 
bedside, with deep traces of her last night’s vigil 
upon her face. Her eyes were dim and sunken, 
her cheeks, always pale, were now sallow, and 
seemed fairly emaciated by the intensity of her 
suffering. She was holding her moaning boy 
close pressed in her arms; patting his rosy 
cheeks, threading her thin, delicate fingers 
through the sofi ringlets of his hair, and anon 
pressing passionate kisses upon his brow and 
fevered lips. 

“He is better this morning,” she said, in an- 
swer to my inquiries. “ Thank God, he has not 
been seriously ill ; I think it would kill me to lose 





O, how I longed to take her to my arms, poor 
stricken, sorrowing dove! and comfort and 
caress her, as she petted her boy ; but I dared not. 
I did lay my hand upon her burning brow, and 
print a kiss softly upon it, as I left, and the 
glance of tender, heartfelt gratitude which repaid 
me, brought tears to my eyes. Isaw Frank that 
afternoon. 

“ How is it?’ was my first question. ‘Is 
there any hope?” 

“None, save one which it is a sin to cherish. 
Yet, O, Lizzie! she loves me. Iknowit. She 
forbade her lips to murmur the sound ; yet in the 
intensity of her sorrow and my sympathy I 
caught her wildly in my arms, and she lay for 
one moment sobbing upon my bosom. It was 
only an instant, but as she raised her head, she 
murmured, ‘This must not be; even this drop 
of sweetness is denied to me—I must drink my 
bitter cup to the very dregs—but I will go down 
to my grave with untainted honor, and an unsul- 
lied conscience.’ O, Lizzie, she is an angel. 
Let the world say what they will of her, she is 
too pure to breathe its air.” 

Poor Frank! I pitied him. I knew the hope 
of his manhood had perished, and I felt keenly 
all the peculiar trials of his lot; but he seemed 
to have caught something of her heroic spirit, 
and I saw that he asked for no sympathy, so I 
only pressed his hands in my own, and received 
in silence his cousinly kiss, and then we parted. 

A year passed, and still Candace remained 
our neighbor. Among all who had at first over- 
whelmed her with attentions, scarce one true 
friend remained to cheer her solitude. Frank 
had removed to a neighboring town; he had 
been an altered being since that sad night of 





vigils. He was the same manly, upright, noble- 
hearted man as ever; but his buoyancy and 
cheerfulness were gone. He came frequently to 
see me, and never left without calling on Can- 
dace ; but he never saw her save in the presence 
of the family. Usually I accompanied him in 
his calls ; and his manner, though always touched 
with a saddened tenderness, was still that of the 
utmost deference and respect. He seldom took 
her hand, even at parting, and although I could 
occasionally discern a gleam of tenderness in his 
glance toward her, her smile to him was always 
calm and friendly, never more. One day as I 
received my own mail from the post-office, the 
clerk said to me : 

“Miss Lizzie, here is a letter in mourning for 
Miss Iron; it is marked ‘in haste,’ and as you 
pass her door in going home, may I trouble you 
to call with it?” 

I took the letter joyfully. Ido not know why, 
but a thrill of hope ran through my heart, as I 
looked at the black seal and the heavy line of 
mourning which encircled the envelope. I flew, 
rather than ran, my feet scarcely touched the 
sidewalk ; it seemed to me an age, yet it was 
scarcely three minutes till I had placed the epistle 
in her hands. Her color rose, and she uttered 
a faint cry, as she glanced at the superscription. 
An instant sufficed to reveal its intelligence to 
her quick eye. She drew one long, shuddering 
breath; I thought she would faint, but she only 
buried her face in her hands, and trembled from 
head to foot. 

“O, God!” she murmured, at length, “am I 
at last free? After these long, weary years, 
Heaven forgive me if it be sinful, but—I am 
thankful.” 

Three minutes elapsed, and she did not speak 
again. At last she arose, and kneeling by her 
bedside, seemed for some minutes to be engaged 
in fervent prayer—after that she wrote and de- 
spatched a hasty note—then she came and sat 
by my side again, and laying her hands confid- 
ingly in mine, and smiling upon me with one of 
those radiant smiles which I never saw on any 
other countenance, she said : 

“ Lizzie, if I have seemed ungrateful in with- 
holding my confidence from your pure and 
priceless friendship, the hour has come when I 
can ask, and I trust receive your pardon.” 

And then briefly, but impressively, she told 
me her story. 

“My father was a young English nobleman, 
who in his first visit to the continent, fell in love 
with and espoused an Italian opera singer of 
some note. He died, however, before I was 
born, and his widow, with a proud shrinking 
from all the trials which she must undergo in 
establishing her claim to a legal marriage, and 
a recognition by his family, preferred emigrating 
to America. She had scarcely been a month in 
this country, when I first saw the light. She 
was not then destitute, but her resources were 
not sufficient to support her without labor. So 
that notwithstanding her desire to live for her 
child’s sake a private life, she was forced by her 
ignorance of the ways of procuring a livelihood 
in this country, to go again upon the stage. She 
resolutely avoided all introductions to society, 
however, and lived in quiet lodgings in the most 
retired part of the city, devoting all her leisure 
and resources to my education. When I was 
fifteen she died, and I mourned her loss as it be- 
came the child of so much love, and patient toil 
and self-denial todo. With her dying breath, 
she committed me to the care of her only friend, 
an honest stage-manager whom she had long 
known, and he was faithful to his charge. At 
the end of a year, however, by accident I was 
brought to the notice of a young man of wealth 
and standing, the heir indeed of one of the 
wealthiest merchants of New York. He fell in 
love with what he used to term my ‘gipseyish 
charms.’ And as he proposed an h bi} 
marriage to my guardian, the latter thought it 
his duty to counsel my acceptance. I was but 
sixteen, and had been bred in utter 





alternative: I might pretend an elopemtnt and 
live in retirement in some out-of-the-way place 
where I should not be known, or he would reject 
me as a cast-off mistress, and I, having no proof 
of our marriage, and neither money nor friends, 
shouid stand before the world as such. You, my 
dear child, cannot pictare the sufferings of that 
night. God grant you may never experience 
aughi to remind you of what I have endured. 
The next day I put the whole case into the hands 
of a lawyer, who was a tried friend;’and in 
view of all the circumstances, he advised me to 
the quietest course, which I at last pursued. At 
first Robert would not give me my child. This 
nearly killed me ; it seemed the last drop which 
was wanting to make my cup overflow. But 
soon after I left he was taken ill at a southern 
city, and wrote me that if I would come for the 
child, or send a trusty messenger, I might have 
him. Of course I flew to him, and regained my 
precious boy. 

“Mrs. Green is no relative, only an acquaint- 
ance whom my mother befriended while living 
in New York—I knew her to be a tried friend, 
end Ihad not many such—to her therefore I 
applied for a home ; my success you know. All 
these weary months I have lived on, striving for 
calmness, yet on the verge of despair, struggling 
not only with past memories, but with living, 
throbbing, burning emotions, for, Lizzie, I love 
your cousin as I never loved before, as no woman 
can love twice; and yet true always, as far as I 
might be, to those bonds which bound me to Rot- 
ert Iron—for I bore his name still, and I could 
not forget that I was yet a wife. To-day, deliv- 
erance has come—Robert Iron is no more—and 
—t! am free!” 

As she spoke the last words, she bowed her 
head, and seemed struggling with a tide of mem- 
ories and hopes. There was no need that I should 
reply, for the door had opened quietly as she 
uttered those heart-felt words, “I am free,”’ a 
quick but noiseless tread passed over the car- 
pet, and before she was aware of his presence, 
Frank Perkins knelt at her side, and wound his 
strong arms around her yielding form. I felt 
myself Madame De Trop, and left. There 
was a wedding in the Widow Green’s humble 


parlor, six months after, and though Centreville | 


never quite forgot the chagrin which the an- 
nouncement cost them, Dr. Frank Perkins and 
his lady lived very happily together, and gave 
themselves little uneasiness about what the 
croakers might say. 





Our Gurious Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] * 


A wonderful Creature. r 

A curious looking native of the briny deep was lately 
fished up near Fisher's Island. It is of a bright red 
color, nearly round in form, and perhaps three inches ip 
diameter, and of a pulply consistency, rather more solid 
than the “jellies”? common in these waters. It is at- 
tached to a stone, to which it adheres as firmly as if it 
and the stone were a pair of marine Siamese twins. On 
the top of this leathery looking customer is an orifice 
which varies in size from about two inches in diameter 
to almost nothing, opening snd shutting according to 
the sovereign will and pleasu® of the avimal, ifa “séa 


rose’ can be called an animal. Averycuriousoperation . 


to witness is its mode of taking refreshment. Little 


scraps of raw fish put into the creature’s mouth,or ~* 


whatever the orifice above mentioned should be called, 


are seized by numerous little fibres or feelers and’drawn * : 


in out of sight after which the ‘sea rose” is ready for 
more. This singular creature was fished up by a smack- 
man. It is said to be a very rare article, seldom caught 
and exhibited to the inspection of curious member# of 
the human race. . 





A queer Trick. . 

A glaring imposture has been detected in a perform- 
ance at the circus at Paris, which has for months been 
drawing crowds of spectators. A man who called him- 
self ‘‘L’homme canon” professed to sustain on his 
shon!4er_ as on agun-carriage, what seemed to be a piece 
of ordnance of the calibre of a ten-pounder, which, 
loaded with a full charge of powder, was discharged 
within a few inches of his ear. The shouts of applause 





I had a keen sense of my obligations to Mr. 
Richards, and my dependence upon him. What 
was more natural than that I should accept this 
flattering offer? I did so; and we were mar- 
ried. I have reason to believe that Robert Iron 
never intended that the ceremony should be le- 
gal; but thanks to the watchfulness of Mr. 
Richards, it was so, as I have now the blessed 
satisfaction of knowing, although with childish 
carelessness I was persuaded to entrust my mar- 
riage certificate to his care, and have thereft 


at the explosion were i » but to the profes- 
sional ear there was a want of sufficient simyltaneity be- 
tween the flash and the report. To the professional eye 
there was also an absence of recoil which a full charge 
must create. It now appears that a mere Roman candle 
was shot from the gun, while immediately under the 
stage a tin box, crammed with powder, was made to ex- 
plode among sand-bags, while the smoké cireled round 
the intrepid performer. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Hunting Diary. 
A correspondent of the Northern Ensign says a book 
is shortly to be published by Colonel Rawlinson, upon 





had no certain proof of its validity since the 
death of Mr. Richards, which occurred shortly 
after our marriage. 

“ For three years I lived with my husband. 
At first I was perfectly happy. We travelled 
constantly ; Robert said because he preferred it, 
and because it would give me a style and finish 
of manner which he much desired I should attain 
before being presented to his family. We stopped 
at first class hotels, and mingled freely in the 
best society of all the principal cities of the Union. 
Six months bad not passed, however, before he 
grew jealous of me. He soon found that I did 
not love him, and after that he made my life 
miserable by his suspicions and his taunts. For 
the last two years that I lived with him, my suf- 
ferings were terrible. I cannot now recall them 
without shuddering. Yet I think he loved me 
more truly than he ever loved anything else ; but 
his nature was naturally selfish. The birth of 
our child gave him pleasure, and for a time he 
softened towards me; but it did not last long. 
Yet he was my only protector, and I clung to 
him ; he was moreover the father of my child, 
and I could not leave him. Jadge then of my 
horror and consternation when he one day pro- 
posed that'l should free both him and myself from 
the galling chains with which we were bound, by 
anelopement. At first I refused unconditicaally, 
and with the utmost indignation ; offering, how- 
ever, to separate myself from him, publicly and 
honorably. This made him outrageous. He 
would submit to no such scandal, he said; his 
fair fame should never be tarnished ih that way ; 
as for me, what was I, but the base-born daughter 
of a base-born mother. My father’s blood boiled 
in my veins, and for an instant I could have 
stabbed him to the heart. He insisted, however, 
on his infamous proposal, offering me but one 





further di ies he has made. He found Nebachad- 
nezzar’s hunting dairy, with notes, and here and there 
@ portrait of his dogs, sketehed by himself, with his name 
under it. He mentions in it having been ill, and whilst 
he was delirious he thought he had been out to graze 
like the beasts of the field. Is not this a wonderful eor- 

b ion of Scrip ? Rawli also found a pot of 
preserves, in an excellent state, and gave some to the 
queen to taste. How little did Nebuchadnezzar’s cook 
dream, when making them, that twenty-five centuries 
after, ths Queen of England would eat some of the iden- 
tical preserves that figured at her master's table! 








A Fight with Grasshoppers. 

The Gonzales (Texas) (nquirer has an amusing account 
of the invasion of that city by grasshoppers, and the 
attempt of the citizens to repel the intruders: ‘* Every- 
body turned out—men, women and children, white and 
black—everybody, with ‘fire and sword,’ brushes and 
brooms, blankets and buckets, carried on the deadly 
conflict, but to no avail; the hoppers hopped on, and the 
defending forces were obliged to beat an inglerious re- 
treat, leaving the barbarians in possession of the 
conquered city.” 

Destructive Invention. 

A Frenchman, named Gaultier, gave an exhibition a 
few years at Ked Bank opposite Philadelphia, of a ma- 
chine for burning up & hostile fleet approaching a city. 
The experiment which was on & small scale, consisted of 
pouring into the Delaware a composition somewhat simi- 
lar to burning fluid, and then setting fire by casting 
upon it burning material from asmalihand pump. The 
£:2 burned for a short time with great intensity, at the 
same time throwing off volumes of black smoke. 


— 


A Shoal of Anchovies, 

The Semaphore de Marseilies states that s shoei of 
anchovies chased by tunny fish inte the roadstead of 
Toulon were in such large quantities that the harbor 
assumed the aspect of vermicelli soup. and 1,000,100 
(300,000 kilogrammes) of these delicate sardines were 
secured. Buckets, hats, handkerchiefs, snd baskets 
were replenished, ad /vietem during Master week, the 
affrighted fish not daring to leave the shove while the 
tunny squadron was off the const. 
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“[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LET ME LOVE AS I WOULD LOVE. 


eee 
BY BEATRICE. 


Let me love as I would love, 
Let me bless as I would bless, 

Let me prove as I would prove, 
Thy dearest and thy best! 


Let me have my day of sorrow, 
Let me have my hour of glee; 

Let me hope for thy to-morrow 
The brightest hopes for thee! 


And if ye find a truer, 
A heart more fond or free 

To all thy dreams, and purer, 
Then thou hast not known me! 


Let me gather for thy pleasure 
Grapes from the luscious vine; 
Let me be thy soul's best treasure, 

As thou hast e’er been mine! 


And, if with form most shadowy, 
Grief euter at the door, 

Let me whisper to thee gently, 
Till thou canst smile once more. 


Let me roam the wide world over, 
To follow in thy track, 

Till to our home and hearthstone 
I may yet win thee back. 


And, if ye find a truer, 
A heart more fond or free, . 
To all thy dreams, and purer, 
Then thou hast not known me! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UNCLE JOE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





You think him a plain, ill-favored old man, 
do you? Ah, you look only at his deformed 
body, his scarred face, and his sightless eye. 
You speak as every one speaks who looks at him 
for the first time. His stooping shoulders tell 
you nothing of the great, noble heart throbbing 
beneath. You would never guess the peerless 
beauty of his soul, from the pale, worn, disfigured 
countenance which you scrutinize so closely. 
. And yet he is something more than the pitiable 
wreck of manhood that he seems. The ugly cas- 
ket contains a jewel of surpassing worth. His 
life has had its cool, fresh morning of romance— 
its noon of afnbition and love—of bewildering 
dréams and intoxicating hopes, as well as other 
mert’s. 

Getting curious, do you say? Listen then. 

‘You see the gray locks whith the wind is 
drifting softly back and forth upon his forehead ? 
Once, Nellie, they were- brown and silken as 
yours, and clustered about his head in glossy 
rings. Then he had two eyes instead of one, 
and they were blue and bright and handsome. 
His form was straight, erect with manly strength 
and viggr, and instead of creeping falteringly 
-along, leaning upon a cane, as he does now, he 
walked with a firm, quick, ringing tread, that it 


* would have made-your heart beat quicker to 


. He was betrothed, then. . Ah, Nellie, I know 
‘where your thoughts age wandering now,. by the 
bright blush that-ripples over your face; and the 


“happy smile that-sends dimples chasing each’ 
“+ Other about:your red mouth. You are, dreaming 
* of a. certain ‘somebody, nota thousand miles 
: “away, to whom you are -— but don’t pinch me 
-.804- I wont-tell Mr. Bailéu your seeret. - ; 

"Where was I?, 0, I’ remember, “Well, as I 





said before, Uncle Joe (nobody .’called him 


‘ uncle then) was betrothed. Stella Clarke was 


as pretty a girl as our village boasted, and as 


* proud a one, too, as for ‘thit matter. Her lips 


were like slender threads of crimson. Her 
cheeks had a color as delicate as the pink flush 
of anapple-blossom. Her eyes were like fringed 
wells of light, and her hair took the golden tint 
of ripe sunshine upon its silken braids. And 
this was the woman he loved. 

They were to have been married thirty-six 
years ago*this very May, in the little brown 
stone church yonder, where the swaying elms 
bend so low with their green burdens of foliage. 
Thirty-six Mays ago, when the apple-trees were 
sprinkled all, over as whitely as you see them 
now, with their thick baptism of creamy blos- 
soms ; when the lilac-bushes broke out into great 
clusters of purple, crowding the spring air with 
their delicious odor, and the young roses were 
opening their red hearts to the sun in anticipa- 
tion of June. 

You needn’t stare at me so, Nellie. Thirty- 
six years ago sounds oddly enough to you, I 
dare say—you who have hardly counted half 
that length of time in your whole life. But please 
remember that I have this story second-hand. 

As I told you, they were to have been married. 
He was proud of his beautiful betrothed, and she 
was proud of him, too; for half the maidens in 
the village would have been glad to step into her 
shoes, and she knew it. What would make any 
woman overlook such a fact ? 

Well, it was only a week before the day ap- 
pointed for their wedding, when one night the 
ery of “Fire!” rang through the quiet little vil- 
lage. I see by your eyes, Nellie, that you have 
guessed what I am abont totell you. Yes, it 
was the home of Stella Clarke that was in flames. 
She stood in her little chamber, utterly uncon- 
scious of danger, and trying on her bridal cos- 
tume, to test its becomingness, when that ap- 
palling sound fell on her startled ears. Wrapt 
in her own thought, she had not heard the crack- 
ling of the fire, or noticed that any other light 
than the moonlight brightened her room, until 
she heard the clanging of bells, the shouts of fire- 
men, and the tramp of countless feet beneath 
her window. And then she fainted. 

She might have perished there, but for the 
brave heart and strong arm of her lover. He 
came late to the conflagration, and rushed pant- 
ing and breathless through the crowd, which in- 
stinetively parted at his approach. Stella alone 
was missing from among those who had been 
rescued from the burning cottage. 

He did what no one else dared do—scaled the 
fiery walls—pushed aside the vines which hung 
black and shrivelled across her window, called 
her by name, and receiving no reply, leaped into 
her room, resolved to save or perish with her. 


He found ber lying there, as she had fallen, 
looking in her spotless bridal robes like a 
crushed lily,—the garland of white roses that 
lay about her forehead turning crimson in the 
red light of the flames. The next moment he 
had her in his arms, rapidly descending from 
his perilous position, amid the shouts of the 
admiring and excited by-standers. But while 
joyfal congratulations were beginning to tremble 
on every tongue, and many a pair of stout arms 
were opened to receive the inanimate Stella, there 
was a crash—a fall—a sharp ery of mortal pain, 
and then every heart in that great throng stood 
still with fear. The treacherous ladder had 
given way beneath his weight, and with his un- 
conscious burthen still clasped tightly to his 
heart, he was taken up as lifeless as she. She 
was unharmed, for his sheltering arms had been 
around and beneath her, shielding her from in- 
jury. His breast was her pillow as she fell—his 
close clasp her preservation. But he was lifted 
and carried thence—bruised, bleeding and man- 
gled. There came a time afterward, Nellie, 
when he wished it had been—dead ! 

Weeks followed,of delirium and danger—weeks 
when the angel of death hovered very nigh unto 
him—so nigh, that the shadow of its trailing 
wings dropped down into his heart, and turned 
its radiant chambers into sepulch its burning 
hopes to corpses; so nigh that it robbed him of 
strength, and health, and youth, and left him 
weak, and pallid, and helpless as a babe. Then 
he came forth from his sick chamber what you 
see him now—a man physically broken down in 
the prime of his young life—maimed, stooping, 
and almost sightless. 

And what did Stella? Did she go to him, 
and put her arms of womanly strength and wo- 
manly sympathy abouthim? Did she pour 
over his blighted life—blighted for her sake—the 
sunshine of love and untiring devotion? Did 
she lay down at his feet her young strength and 
freshness and vigor, as a slight recompense for 
what he had perilled and lost for her? Alas! 
Nellie, that I am a woman, and must say it—she 
did none of these. She disgraced the holy 
name of womanhood, and trampled under foot 
the sweet ministries of love. Her shallow, 
fickle heart rejected the kingly homage of his, 
because the outward temple which enshrined it 
was no longer perfect. She deepened the night 
of his despair, and flung upon his aching heart 
the weight of a double bereavement. The loss 
of physical beauty, she made to him the loss of 
hope, love, everything that had beautified life to 
his young, and expectant eyes. “She could 
not marry such a fright,” she said, and so send- 
ing him the hollow offering of her gratitude, 
and the requisite amount of polite regrets, she 
returned to him all the little mementoes of their 
wooing and betrothal, and they never met after, 
save as strangers meet. 

“What became of her ?” you ask. 

Six years after, having outlived the freshness 
of her girlhood, and shocked, by her heartless 
treatment of one lover, many others, who but 
for. that would have been proud and happy to 
lead her to the altar, she married a reckless, 
dissolute young fellow, w* . lived with hera few 
years, squandered her pr -perty, and then eloped 
with a woman old enough to be his mother, leav- 
ing. Stella miserably poor, broken down in 
‘health and spirits—a mere shadow of her former 
beauty and pride. It was a sad recompense for 
her cruel selfishness, was it not, Nellie ? 

She died shortly after, in giving birth to her 
first child. Then it was, that the true beauty of 
Joseph Wilton’s character shoneforth. Although 
he had held himself aloof before, he had felt no 
triumph in her misfortune—no exultation at her 
desertion and disg You ber the 
grave I pointed out to you yesterday, and told 
youThad a story for you. That grave was 
Stella’s. The hard-working fingers of Joseph 
Wilton paid for the white marble slab that heads 
it, and trained the rose-vines which droop, and 
cling about it. He took her babe from the vil- 
lage poor-house, and cared for it as if it had 
been his own. He gave her her mother’s name 
—Stella-—-and taught her to call him, as every 
one has since learned to call him—“ Uncle Joe.” 

But look there, Nellie! That is she coming 
this way, and Uncle Joe is leaning on her arm. 
See how tenderly she guides him, and how rev- 
erently she smiles up into his rough, scarred face. 
Nowige stoops and kisses her forehead, little 
guessing he has two such interested witnesses. 
They are all in all to each other, I have heard 
the villagers say. She has already declined 
many advantageous offers of marriage, becausé 
she will not leave him alone in his old age. In 
her devotion he is repaid for the mother’s selfish- 
ness, and looking at them now,—she so gentle to 
him in his helplessness, and he so proud of her 
womanly grace and beauty, do you not say with 
me, Nellie : 

“ Verily he hath his reward !” 











A MONKEY’S INGENUITY. 

A monkey tied to a stake was robbed by the 
Johnny Crows (in the West Indies) of his 
food, and he conceived the following capital 
plan of punishing the thieves. He feigned death, 
and lay perfectly motionless on the ground near 
to his stake. he birds approached by degrees, 
and got near enough to steal his food, which he 
allowed them todo. This he repeated several 
times, till they became so bold as to come with- 
in the reach of his claws. He calculated his 
distance, and laid hold of one of them. Death 
was not his plan of punishment. He was more 
refined in his cruelty: He plucked every feather 
out of the bird, and then let him go, and show 
himself to his companions. He made a man of 
him according to the ancient definition of a 
“biped without feathers.”—Zilustrations of In- 
stinct. 





PHILOSOPHY AND FACT. 

A philosopher stepped on board a ferry-boat to 
cross astream. On the passage he inquired of the 
ferryman if he understood arithmetic. ‘ Arith- 
metic ? No, sir.” I am very sorry, for one quar- 
ter of your life is gone.” A few minutes after he 
asked, “Do you understand mathematics ?”’ 
“No!” “ Well then,” said the philosopher, “ an- 
other quarter of your life is gone.” Just then, 
the boat run on a snag, and was sinking, when 
the ferryman jumped up, pulled off his coat, 
and asked the philosopher with much earnest- 
ness of manrer, “ Sir, can you swim?” “ No.” 
“ Well, then,” said the ferryman, ‘‘ your whole 
life is lost, for the boat is soon going to the 





bottom.”’— Claremont Eagle. 
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tion; and it is only necessary for the cruiser to 
suspect that any American vessel he may meet 
has no right to carry our flag, to bring his con- 
duct, in firing upon her and boarding her, en- 
tirely within the limits of the above declaration, 
as laid down by Lord Aberdeen. How pliable 
and facile a British officer’s suspicions may be, 
when stimulated by the desire to break up 


| American commerce, it is very easy to under- 


stand. Apparently the officers of the British 
Navy are very generally and very seriously 
affected with suspicions about this time ; and we 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Freperic, Columbia, 8. C.—Let a nautical friend, older 
an jes, be entrusted with the management 
of the ulty. 

AMATRUR.—A varnish for prints may be made by 
the following directions: Take of copaiba balsam, four 
Pore and copal, in powder, one pound. Add the 

tter to the ba: every da: b single ounces, tr 
ing it in a warm place, or in the sun, and stirring it 
often. When all is dissolved, add a sufficient quantity 
of spirits of turpentine. 

Frorsxce.—The relative dimensions of the London Parks 


Kensington-gardens over 261. St. James’s-park com- 
Pp acres, the Green-park 60, and the Regent’s- 
park 472 acres. 

CiaBA.—To clean and polish shells wash them well with 
soap and hot water; if very rough on the outside, 
scour them with a bit of flannel dipped in wet sand. 
Wash it well off and smear them. 

Kiar St.—Japan first became known to Europeans about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The first Euro- 
ja ship that ever reached Japan is understod to have 

m Portuguese, and it is said to have been driven 
thither by a tempest, in the year 1534. Marlo Polo did 


. e grand 
gion of Honor consists of a red ribbon over the 
right shoulder and under the left arm. At the end of 
the ribbon, and at the hilt of the sword, is attached 
the Grand Cross of the Legion. The plaque, which has 


go! 
sautoir, like the Cross of St. Andrew. The officers and 
Legionnaires wear it fastened to the button-hole; the 
Cross being of gold for officers, and of silver for others. 
M. M.—Paul Veronese died at Venice in 1588, one fifty- 
one He was the son of a sculptor, named Gabriel Ca- 
liari. He was called ‘“ Veronese» from Verona, his 


birth-place. 

Vriota.—The period assigned by custom, for wearing the 
widow’s bonnet and veil, fe not so long as that you 
have mentioned; you may now, therefore, lay them 
aside, if you think fit. A small bonnet, of the fash- 
ionable form, made either wholly of crape, or of silk 
with cra imming, may appropriatel. Pp e 
widow’s bonnet. A year is usually the shortest period 
during which widow’s mourning is worn. 

Trro —The term Machinery in its application to poetry, 
signifies superhuman beings or agency introduced by 
the poet to solve difficulty or to perform some exploit 
which exceeds human power. The machinery of Mil- 
ton’s ‘* Paradise Lost * consists of numerous superhu- 
man personages. Pope’s “‘ Rape of the Lock” is ren- 
dered very i iting by the hi of sylphs. 











STAND BY THE FLAG! 

Within the last two months, upwards of twenty 
merchant vesgels belonging to this country, and 
bearing the United States flag, have been fired 
into, detained and searched by British cruisers, 
while prosecuting their legitimate and peaceful 
voyages upon the high seas. It is a piece of 
superlative affectation to say that these outrages 
are not authorized by the British government. 
Such an assertion, in the face of the positive 
evidence which our whole diplomatic history 
upon this subject exhibits, is nothing better than 
an apology for weakness or inaction on our part, 
and is a petty prevarication which merits nothing 
but contempt. As well might a man shut his 
eyes to the noonday sun, and deny the light of 
day. The British government have always as- 
serted the right to domineer over the American 
flag upon the ‘high seas, both in former times, 
and at spe present day. They claimed a right 
to visit our ships and impress former British 
subjects as seamen, for the use of their navy; 
and they exercised this right, too—not only upon 
our merchant vessels, but also upon our vessels 
of war, asim the case of the Chesapeake. It 
was this ption of sup y on the seas 
which led to the war of 1812, which was emphat- 
ically a war for “free trade and sailors’ rights.” 

That war terminated honorably for our coun- 
try, but it did not bring Great Britain to disavow 
her claim to impress seamen from American ves- 
sels, nor to this day has that claim been formally 
relinquished by her. Impressment has fallen 
into disuse at home, and upon her own merchant 
vessels, and that is the reason why we hear no 
more of her p i to it on board 
vessels sailing under our flag. Formerly, it was 
a good pretence for molesting and breaking up 
American commerce. The suppression of the 
African slave trade answers the same purpose to- 
day, and still more effectually. 

Lord Palmerston, the British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in 1841, asserted the right of 
Great Britain to stop American vessels upon the 
high seas and visit them, in the prosecution of 
her-purpose to put down the African slave trade. 
In 1843, Lord Aberdeen, then filling the same 
office, in his despatch to the British minister at 
Washington, avows the same doctrine in the 
following words, extracted from his despatch : 

“That the President might be assured that 
Great Britain would always respect the just 
claims of the United States. That the British 
government made no pretension to interfere in 
any manner whatever, either by detention, visit 
or search, with vessels of the United States, 
known or believed to be such; but that it still 
maintained, and would ise when 'y, 
its own right to ascertain the genuineness of any 
flag which a suspected vessel might bear; that 
if, in the exercise of this right, either from in- 
voluntary error, or in spite of every precaution, 
loss or injury should be sustained, a prompt rep- 
aration would be afforded; but that it should 
entertain, for a single instant, the notion of 
abandoning the right itself, would be quite 
impossible.” 











If any body can tell us when Great Britain 
was made the supervisor of the ocean, we may 
perhaps be able to understand how she acquired 
the right here asserted, to overhaul American 
vessels upon suspicion that they have no right to 
carry the flag they bear. But until that supreme 
authority is demonstrated, with all our hatred of 
the foreign slave trade, and all our zeal for the 
rescue of our flag from so vile a prostitution, we 
must denounce the above declaration of the 
British Secretary as a piece of the most insuffer- 
able arroganee. And yet that is the maritime 
doctrine of Great Britain, openly proclaimed 
again and again, in Parliament, and in official 
public documents. To suppose that the officers 
of the British Navy are ignorant of this doctrine, 
would be to brand them as fools; and those who 
affect to believe that the instructions of the Ad- 
miralty to its officers are not in accordance with 
these doctrines, make fools of themselves. The 
truth is, that the conduct of the British Navy in 
the Gulf of Mexico, towards our merchant ves- 
sels, is the policy of the Palmerston administra” 





are decidedly of the opinion that the only rem- 
edy for this prevailing disorder,is a few iron 
pills, promptly admini d by the doctors of 
the United States Navy. This long-disputed 
question of the right of search can only be set- 
tled by resisting its exercise. To do that, every 
vessel of our navy should be pat in requisition, 
cruisers should be multiplied, and our navy 
i d. Thei and honor of our coun- 
try demand it; our widely-extended commerce 
demands it ; the protection of our flag from abuse 
demands it; and the united sentiment of the 
country would say amen to the increase of the 
navy. 











AN ANCIENT INSTITUTION. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts has just celebrated its 
two hundred and ieth anniversary. The 
existence of this military body for a period of 
nearly two centuries and a quarter, is a most 
interesting subject of contemplation, in the his- 
tory of our country. What, it may be asked, 
has caused this company to be kept up in full 
vigor, through war and peace, through colonial 
and independent state governments, for seven 
generations of men, and brought it down to our 
day in a condition abundantly flourishing, and 
full of promise for the fature? There must be 
something more than the mere pride and pomp 
of military array, to produce a result like this ; 
for many military organizations, involving 
greater display, higher distinctions, and more 
valuable emoluments than this, have lived, flour- 
ished, died, atid been forgotten, during the period 
which marks the age of the “Ancients.” The 
secret of the perpetuity of the company is to be 
found in the symbolic significance of its organ- 
ization, that symbolism being direct and ex- 
pressive in its bearing upon the nature of 
American institutions The right of self-defence, 
free election of rulers, and religious dependence, 
are the three prominent characteristics which 
have ever marked civil society in this country. 
They stamped the Puritan character which 
founded the early colonies, and which in process 
of time has diffused its influence across the con- 
tinent, and built up a free, united, and indepen- 
dent nation. The Bayonet, the Ballot-box and 
the Bible are the insignia of American liberty ; 
and these three are combined in the organization 
of the ancient institution of which we now 
speak. 

The.capacity and ability of a free people to 
defend themselves, is symbolized in the oature 
of the Ancients’ organization, as a company 
bearing arms; the right of a free people to 
choose their own rulers from among themselves, 
is symbolized in th I election of its officers 
from the ranks; and the necessity of humble 
dependence upon Divine Providence, to the 
security of a people’s freedom and prosperity, is 
further symbolized by the public worship of the 
Almighty, which precedes the annual election. 
The annual observances of the company have 
therefore spoken to the heart and judgment of 
the people, by constantly reminding them of 
what their fathers did for free institutions, and 
upon what they themselves must rely for their 
preservation and improvement. There has al- 
ways been a fresh and living soul in the organ- 
ization, which could appeal te the liveliest sym- 
pathies of the people; and it is this soul of 
Americanism in its truest sense, which has kept 
the body alive, through all changes and vicissi- 
tudes, and brought it down to us, hale, hearty 
and strong, reverenced for its antiquity, honored 
for its perennial youth, and loved for its vivid 
interpretation of the hopes and duties of freemen. 

The charter of the company bears date March 
17th, 1638, and was granted by John Winthrop, 
Governor, by the advice of Council, and by or- 
der of the General Court. The original name 
was “ The Military Company of the Massachu- 
setts,” which in process of time became changed 
to the “Honorable Artillery Company,” and 
later still, to its present title of the “Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company,” by which it has 
been recognized, for years past, in various execu- 
tive documents. The persons named in the 
original charter were “ Robert Keine, merchant ; 
Nathaniel Duncan, merchant ; Robert Sedgwick, 
gentleman; William Spencer, merchant; and 
such others as they have already joined with 
them, and such as they shall from time to time 
take into their company.” The object specified, 
was “their care for the public weal and safety, 
by the advancement of the military art, and 
exercise of arms,” and they were allowed liberty 
to elect their officers, exemption from duty in the 
trained bands, or ordinary militia, power to 
make orders, and to impose fines for their 
breach, a grant of one thousand acres of land, 
and liberty to assemble themselves for military 
exercise in any town within the jurisdiction. 
Special days were set apart by the charter for 
their meeting and exercise, and it was further 
ordered that no other trainings in the particular 
towns, nor other ordinary town meetings should 
be appointed on those days. 

The first commander of the company was 
Robert Keine, mentioned in the charter. The 
officers were commissioned by the Governor on 
the first Monday in June, in great state; and 
ever since that time, with very few exceptions, 
the annual elections of officers, the attendance 
upen public worship with the Governor and 
suite, and the commissioning of the new officers, 
have taken place, down to the present year. 
During the period of the Revolutionary contest, 
the pany did not ble, the members be- 
ing mostly engaged in the strife for indepen- 
dence. But at the close of the war, the meetings 
were renewed, and have continued without inter- 
ruption ever since. At the present time, the 














company is composed mainly of past and present 
officers and members of the Volunteer Militia, 
Besides these, there are other public-spirited gen- 
tlemen who are enrolled as members, either upon 
the honorary or active list, and the several gover- 
nors of the State are made er-officio, honorary 
members. The present roll consists of about 
350 members, of whom 80 are honorary, and the 
rest are classed as active. The ceremonies upon 
election day consist of a parade and escort of 
the Governor and Council to the First Church, a 
sermon and other religious exercises, a dinner 
with the invited guests at Faneuil Hall, a review 
by the Governor upon the Common, the election 
of officers upon the field, the resignation and 
commissioning of officers, and military evolu- 
tions. There are two or three other parades for 
drill and practice, during the year, and various 
stated meetings to attend to the interests of the 
company. 

We have thus given a meagre sketch of the 
history and condition of this ancient institution, 
the oldest military organization in the nation, 
and the germ of that military power which has 
rendered our country invincible in every. contest 
in which she has been engaged. It had its birth 
in the same year with Harvard University, and 
the two have walked hand in hand down the 
pathway of centuries, the one dispensing the 
light of learning and piety, and the other the fire 
of patriotism. May they both continue to move 
on in harmony and prosperity ! 





PUBLIC BRIBERY. 

Two most shameful cases of bribery to pro- 
cure favorable legislative action have recently 
been brought to light. One of these was the 
appropriation and expenditure of a hundred 
thousand dollars by the managers of extensive 
woollen manufacturing companies in Massachu- 
setts, to effect such a modification in the tariff 
laws by the last Congress, as would admit the 
imported materials used by these mantifacturers 
at a very low rate of duty. The object proposed 
was proper enough in itself, and one which com- 
mended itself to the good judgment of every 
friend of American enterprise ; for if attained it 
would afford a substantial encouragement to our 
own woolen makers, and help them to compete 
in our own markets with the manufacturers of 
Europe. As the proposition was simply to re- 
move or lower the high duties on coarse wool, 
dye stuffs, gums, and other materials used by 
woolen manufacturers, and replace the amount 
of revenue thus given up, by imposing higher 
duties upon articles of luxury, consumed by the 
wealthier classes, there would seem to have been 
no occasion for clandestine proceedings on the 
part of its advocates, to secure its adoption. 
Yet the worldly-wise men who proposed the 
change, though sustaining an honorable char- 
acter, and a pious character in this community, 
so far forgot the dictates of honor and piety, and 
so entirely yielded to the suggestions of disre- 
putable cunning, as to make up a large purse of 
money and send an agent to Washington with 
it, to influence the legislation of Congress. The 
desired measure for reducing the tariff on raw 
materials was carried; and subsequently the 
use of these disreputable means for the purpose 
of accomplishing the change, has been exposed 
by a Committee of Congress, to the shame and 
confusion of all who are proved to be concerned 
therein, and the dark suspicion resting upon 
several members of Congress. 

The other case of corruption and bribery to 
which we allude, took place in the State of Wis- 
consin, in the year 1856, and has just been 
sbrought to light and exposed, by a committee of 
the legislature of that State. By the report of 
that committee itis shown that the La Crosse and 
Milwaukie Railroad Company expended upwards 
of five hundred thousand dollars in stock and 
bonds of the company, in bribing the State 
authorities to pass a bill granting public lands to 
the corporation. The bribery in this case was of 
the most wholesale character, and extended to 
senators, representatives, comptroller, clerks, 
lieutenant-governor and governor. The mem- 
bers of the legislature who favored the bill, re- 
ceived from five to twenty-five thousand dollars 
a-piece, the subordinate officials similar amounts, 
and the governor fifty thousand dollars. The 
securities were deposited by the pany in the 
hands of third parties, and paid over to those 
to whom they were promised, after the bill had 
become a law. The lands thus gambled away 
by these official swindlers, were a part of the 
public lands granted by Congress to the State of 
Wisconsin, to aid in the construction of public 
works ; and this instance is a striking illustration 
of the truth of our remarks upon the corrupt 
system which bas of late years obtained in Con- 
gress, of giving away the public domain to 
greedy speculators, under the pretence of pro- 
moting public improvements. Here is a whole 
State government, in all its branches, growing 
rich by their corrupt disposal of the mistaken 
bounty of Congress; and before them, there was 
another set of legislators made rich through the 
agency of lobby members, when the lands were 
granted by Congress to the State. These in- 
stances of downright bribery betray a very low 
standard of morals in public men, and show 
that many of those whom the people thoughtlessly 
elect to make laws, are fitter to serve in public 
penitentiaries than in halls of legislation. Where 
are our men of piety and morality, that should 
rebuke such sins? Alas they are too often found 
in league with these base characters, and holding 
out the very bribes with which the latter sink 
themselves to infamy. Piety and morality are 
made too much a Sunday garb by such persons. 
They should wear them tor every day use; and 
if made of the genuine material, there is no dan- 
ger that they will wear out. When will sancti- 
monious hypocrites learn that they cannot cheat 
their fellow-man without cheating the Deity? 
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Law axp Geammuar.—‘Is that law, your 
honor?’ asked a Kentucky attorney of a judge. 
“Tf the court understand herself, and she think 
she do, it are,” replied the dignified official. 
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Personat.—The Russian bride of Mr. Hume, 
the great American medium, is not rich in the 
circulating medium. 
































A NEW 





TERRITORY. 

An application has been presented to Congress 
for the creation of a new territory out of the 
western part of Utah, usually known as Carson 
Valley ; though besides the rich valley of Car. 
son, it comprises several other extensive and 
fertile valleys lying between the Humboldt Moun 
tains on the east and the Sierra Nevada on the 
west. This tract of country comprises « little 
over one third of the present Territory of Utab 
It is made up ly of in ranges 
and their numerous spars, and the fertile valleye 
between. The grass continues green the year 
round in the latter, while the mountains are cov- 
ered with perpetual snows. The country poe 
sesses all the natural qualifications requisite for 
agricultural and manufactaring parposes, an’ 
its metallic and mineral resources are repre 
sented as being vory great. While Wester 
Utah presents these advantages for a separat: 
and independent political organization, it i- 
entirely cut off from ready communicatior 
with California on the west, and Easter 
Utah, by the mountain barriers of snow an:' 
ice which line its natural boundaries. The a; 
plicants for the establishment of this new terri 
tory are not Mormons, but American citizens 
who had settled in those regions previous to the 
appearance of those people. The Mormo: 
authorities have always been inimical to them, 
and they have suffered mach from the vindictive 
persecution of Young and his followers, who as 
soon as the Mormon community at Salt Lake 
became strong enough, commenced planting co! 
onies among them, and endeavored to force ther 
to become Mormons, and contribute one tenth © 
their revenues to the support of the church 
Failing in this, the Mormon Legislature was iv 
duced to repeal the county organization of this 
section of Utah, better known as Carson Cow. 
ty, thus abolishing the courts, and removing th: 
records to Salt Lake city. These refractor, 
Gentiles, as the Mormons style them, have bee 
left without civil government since that time, « 
prey to the hostile Indians set on by their per 
secutors, and the victims of Mormon hatred an:: 
malice. 

They now appeal to the government of tl 
Union to protect them against these insufferab.. 
persecutors, and to provide for their peace an 
prosperity, by establishing a separate territori... 
government over them, under the name of N 
vada Territory. The actual resident white po; 
ulation which thus appeals to the nation for pr: 
tection against Mormon insolence and knaver) 
amounts to about ten thousand persons. The. 








were d by frontiersm: | 


many years ago, who resorted to those valleys /. 
the purpose of hunting and trapping. 8in. 
1848, the settlements have increased rapidly, |. 
would have been much larger than they now a. 
had it not been for the obstacles which the Mo. 
mons have constantly interposed. The India 
population of this part of Utah is estimated 
one bundred to one hundred and fifty thousan.; 
the greater part of whom have been stirred uy 
hostility against the white settlers by the mac. 
nations of the Mormons. These fiends in}. 
man shape mingle with the Indians, pretend . 
admit them to their sect, take their females 
supernumerary wives, and use the influence th 
acquired to inflame their hatred against our «: 
izens. There is one tribe, however, which }. 
thus far resisted all the machinations of 1 
Mormons, and remained upon terms of frie. 
ship with the American settlers, This trib: 
called the Pah Yutes—a band of noble savag 
who refused to co-operate with the other tribes . 
the recent war instigated against Oregon « 
Washington Territories by the Mormons, : 
refusal provoked the anger of the Morm: 
against them, but they have proved true to « 
people, giving them timely notice of hos 
movements, and defending their emigrant trai 
It would seem, therefore, that the security of : 
possessions in the vast basin beyond the Ro: 
Mountains, the protection of our hardy setti: 
in those regions, the counteraction of the m 
chievous influence of the Mormons among | 
native tribes, and the preservation of our co, . 
munication with the Pacific coast, all dem»: 
that Congress should repair the great blunder 
Mr. Fillmore’s administration, so far as possi 
by cutting off the sound part of Utah, | 
erecting it into a separate territory. 
Ixpustry.—There is no art or science the 
too difficult for industry to attain to. It is 
gift of tongues, and makes @ man underst: 
and valued in all countries, and by all nati: 
It is the philosopher's stone, that turns all me: | 
even stones, into gold, and suffers no wan: 
break into its dwelling. It is the northwest ; 
sage, that brings the merchant's ships as soo, 
him as he can desire, In a« word, it conq: 
all enemies, and makes fortune iteclf , 
contribution. 
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“Miravpa : or, The Justice of Tacon.””—'i 
new three act play, written by M. M. Ballou, : 
just performed at the Howard Atheneum of 
city, is published and for sale by Wm. V. 8; 
cer, 128 Washington Street, Boston. Any 
son enclosing four postage stamps (twelve cx 
to Mr. Spencer, will receive a copy by retur 
mail. 
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American Corvists.—American copyi 
pictures in Italy complain that the order 
copies of pictures decrease, while those for c: 
of statues in marble increase. Artists mus 
tivate both the pencil and the chisel, then 
will suit all customers. 
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Domestic Emeeciriseuents, — Ther 
nothing inside a home that so much ad 
its value as books, magazines and newspe: 
Where they are to be bad so cheaply there : 
excuse in being without them. 
ft Pe 

A waicur Ipea—That was 0 bright ide 
aman who had a light five dollar piece and 
rid of it by putting it between two cents 
paying it to « tollman. 














Jeet 60.—It may seem right to 6 man to 
borrowing from his neighbors, but the end «. 
is—very cross neighbors. 


























pany is composed mainly of past and present 
| crs and members of the Volunteer Militia, 
les these, there are other public-spirited gen- 
en who are enrolled as members, either upon 
onorary or active list, and the several gover- 
of the State are made ex-officio, honorary 
ubers. The present roll consists of about 
members, of whom 80 are honorary, and the 
are classed as active. The ceremonies upon 
tion day consist of a parade and escort of 
Governor and Council to the First Church, a 
uon and other religious exercises, a dinner 
. the invited guests at Faneuil Hall, a review 
the Governor upon the Common, the election 
fficers upon the field, the resignation and 
omissioning of officers, and military evolu- 
18. There are two or three other parades for 
and practice, during the year, and various 
ed meetings to attend to the interests of the 
| \pany. 
Ve have thus given a meagre sketch of the 
tory and condition of this ancient institution, 
‘ oldest military organization in the nation, 
' 1 the germ of that military power which has 
dered our country invincible in every. contest 
vhich she has been engaged. It had its birth 


| the same year with Harvard University, and 


two have walked hand in hand down the 
hway of centuries, the one dispensing the 
it of learning and piety, and the other the fire 

’ patriotism. May they both continue to move 
in harmony and prosperity ! 





PUBLIC BRIBERY. 

Two most shameful cases of bribery. to pro- 
re favorable legislative action have recently 
on brought to light. One of these was the 
propriation and expenditure of a hundred 
vusand dollars by the managers of extensive 
ollen manufacturing companies in Massachu- 
ts, to effect such a modification in the tariff 
vs by the last Congress, as would admit the 
ported materials used by these manffacturers 
a very low rate of duty. The object proposed 
8 proper enough in itself, and one which com- 
nded itself to the good judgment of every 
‘ond of American enterprise ; for if attained it 
uld afford a substantial encouragement to our 
‘n woolen makers, and help them to compete 

’ our own markets with the manufacturers of 
“rope. As the proposition was simply to re- 
ove or lower the high duties on coarse wool, 
‘e stuffs, gums, and other materials used by 
olen manufacturers, and replace the amount 
revenue thus given up, by imposing higher 
‘ :ties upon articles of luxury, consumed by the 
valthier classes, there would seem to have been 

"> oceasion for clandestine proceedings on the 
rt of its advocates, to secure its adoption. 
“et the worldly-wise men who proposed the 
ange, though sustaining an honorable char- 
ter, and a pious character in this community, 
far forgot the dictates of honor and piety, and 
entirely yielded to the suggestions of disre- 
table cunning, as to make up a large purse of 
oney and send an agent to Washington with 
to influence the legislation of Congress. The 
sired measure for reducing the tariff on raw 
aterials was carried; and subsequently the 
‘¢ of these disreputable means for the purpose 

‘ accomplishing the change, has been exposed 
-a Committee of Congress, to the shame and 
nfusion of all who are proved to be concerned 
‘erein, and the dark suspicion resting upon 

bers of Cong : 

The other case of corruption and bribery to 
hich we allude, took place in the State of Wis- 
msin, in the year 1856, and has just been 

‘ ought to light and exposed, by a committee of 
‘e legislature of that State. By the report of 
at committee itis shown that the La Crosse and 





_ ‘tilwaukie Railroad Company expended upwards 





‘five hundred thousand dollars in stock and 
nds of the company, in bribing the State 
ithorities to pass a bill granting public lands to 
‘\e corporation. The bribery in this case was of 
1¢ most wholesale character, and extended to 
onators, representatives, comptroller, clerks, 
eutenant-governor and governor. The mem- 
ers of the legislature who favored the bill, re- 
‘ived from five to twenty-five thousand dollars 
-piece, the subordinate officials similar amounts, 
nd the governor fifty thousand dollars. The 
‘ 2eurities were deposited by the company in the 
‘ands of third parties, and paid over to those 
© whom they were promised, after the bill had 
vecome a law. The lands thus gambled away 
'y these official swindlers, were a part of the 
ublic lands granted by Congress to the State of 
\Visconsin, to aid in the construction of public 
vorks ; and this instance is a striking illustration 
f the truth of our remarks upon the corrupt 


-ystem which has of late years obtained in Con- 


‘ress, of giving away the public domain to 
reedy speculators, under the pretence of pro- 
noting public improvements. Here is a whole 
tate government, in all its branches, growing 
ich by their corrupt disposal of the mistaken 
ounty of Congress; and before them, there was 
nother set of legislators made rich through the 


gency of lobby members, when the lands were 


ranted by Congress to the State. These in- 
stances of downright bribery betray a very low 


-tandard of morals in public men, and show 


iat many of those whom the people thoughtlessly 
lect to make laws, are fitter to serve in public 
enitentiaries than in halls of legislation. Where 
re our men of piety and morality, that should 
ebuke such sins? Alas they are too often found 
a league with these base characters, and holding 


vut the very bribes with which the latter sink 


hemselves to infamy. Piety and morality are 
iade too much a Sunday garb by such persons. 
“hey should wear them tor every day use; and 
“made of the genuine material, there is no dan- 
or that they will wear out. When will sancti- 
1onious hypocrites learn that they cannot cheat 
eir fellow-man without cheating the Deity ? 
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Law axp GramMar.—‘Is that law, your 
nor ?”’ asked a Kentucky attorney of a judge. 
If the court understand herself, and she think 
edo, it are,” replied the dignified official. 








Prersonat.—The Russian bride of Mr. Hume, 
he great American medium, is not rich in the 
‘reulating medium. 
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A NEW TERRITORY. 

An application has been presented to Congress 
for the creation of a new territory out of the 
western part of Utah, usually known as Carson 
Valley ; though besides the rich valley of Car- 
son, it comprises several other extensive and 
fertile valleys lying b the Humboldt Moun- 


GRAY HAIRS, 

Nature manages many hunian affairs much 
better than art; and though mankind have been 
at work for some six thousand years in‘trying to 
improve upon nature, yet so far as the human 
body is concerned, they have not made much 





tains on the east and the Sierra Nevada on the 
west. This tract of country comprises a little 
over one third of the present Territory of Utah. 
It is made up alternately of mountain ranges 
and their numerous spurs, and the fertile valleys 
between. The grass continues green the year 
round in the latter, while the mountains are cov- 
ered with perpetual snows. The country pos- 
sesses all the natural qualifications requisite for 
agricultural and manufacturing purposes, and 
its metallic and mineral resources are repre- 
sented as being very great. While Western 
Utah presents these advantages for a separate 
and independent political organization, it is 
entirely cut off from ready communication 
with California on the west, and Eastern 
Utah, by the mountain barriers of snow and 
ice which line its natural boundaries. The ap- 
plicants for the establishment of this new terri- 
tory are not Mormons, but American citizens, 
who had settled in those regions previous to the 
appearance of those people. The Mormon 
authorities have always been inimical to them, 
and they have suffered much from the vindictive 
persecution of Young and his followers, who as 
soon as the Mormon community at Salt Lake 
became strong enough, commenced planting col- 
onies among them, and endeavored to force them 
to become Mormons, and contribute one tenth of 
their revenues to the support of the church. 
Failing in this, the Mormon Legislature was in- 
duced to repeal the county organization of this 
section of Utah, better known as Carson Coun- 
ty, thus abolishing the courts, and removing the 
records to Salt Lake city. These refractory 
Gentiles, as the Mormons style them, have been 
left without civil government since that time, a 
prey to the hostile Indians set on by their per- 
secutors, and the victims of Mormon hatred and 
malice. 

They now appeal to the government of the 
Union to protect them against these insufferable 
persecutors, and to provide for their peace and 
prosperity, by establishing a separate territorial 
government over them, under the name of Ne- 
vada Territory. The actual resident white pop- 
ulation which thus appeals to the nation for pro- 
tection against Mormon insolence and knavery, 
amounts to about ten thousand persons. Their 

1 ts were d by frontiersmen 
many years ago, who resorted to those valleys for 
the purpose of hunting and trapping. Since 
1848, the settlements have increased rapidly, but 
would have been much larger than they now are, 
had it not been for the obstacles which the Mor- 
mons have constantly interposed. The Indian 
population of this part of Utah is estimated at 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty th d, 





prog The truth of this remark is fully illas- 
trated in the dealings of man with gray hair. 
Anh ble and b ing badge of age, gray 
hair is too often looked upon as a thing to be 
ashamed of, to be shunned, hidden, and disguised. 
Why is this? Is it because men are afraid to 
be thought old? Yes, such is the melancholy 
fact. An immortal being, with powers and ca- 
pacities suited to an endless existence, and to 
unlimited improvement, is afraid that his fellow- 
beings should know that he is some ten or twenty 
years further advanced upon his earthly career, 
and is that much nearer to the goal of immortal- 
ity. And so he will enact a lie, to prevent this 
astounding truth from being discovered, and hide 
the evidence thereof with which nature has 
crowned his head. What kind of an immortal 
being can this be? How near to fulfilment of 
the purposes of his endless existence can he be, 
whose mind is distressed about such a trivial 
truth being known, and whose conscience is wil- 
ling to resort to such a petty concealment, to 
hide the truth, not to alter it, not from himself, 
but from his fellow-worms? Surely an immortal 
mind might be employed upon something more 
worthy than such a profitless attempt to deform 
nature. For that is where the fact comes home 
to us, that art cannot improve or even disguise 
nature; only deform it. Gray hair, the appro- 
priate badge of age, has its harmonious effect 
upon the face of the old, by softening the harsh 
outlines of the wrinkles, and by contrast, bright- 
ening the faded complexion. These pleasing 
and natural effects are lost by dying the hair of 
a darker hue, and the face is made to look older 
than it otherwise would do. Look at the fresh, 
bright face of that venerable man with locks of 
silvery gray, and then cast your eyes upon the 
plowed and sallow countenance of him who has 
dyed his gray hair black, and tell us which is the 
most pleasing object of contemplation. Does 
not one look like a calm, sensible and happy man, 
and the other like a haggard, disguised and dis- 
tressed mountebank? Why our grandfathers 
and grandmothers understood these things bet- 
ter than we of the present day ; for they resorted 
to gray hair-powder for the head, to conceal the 
ravages of time and dissipation upon the com- 
plexion, features, and lustre of the eyes; while 
we dye out the gray relief which nature sends to 
harmonize the face of age, and foolishly present 
a contrast of dark color, which only serves to 
heighten and render hideous the traces of old 
age. 








THE GULF SQUADRON. 
The following is a list of the vessels of war of 
the home squadron ordered to the West Indies : 





the greater part of whom have been stirred up to 
hostility against the white settlers by the machi- 
nations of the Mormons. These fiends in hu- 
man shape mingle with the Indians, pretend to 
admit them to their sect, take their females as 
supernumerary wives, and use the influence thus 
acquired to inflame their hatred against our cit- 
izens. There is one tribe, however, which has 
thus far resisted all the machinations of the 
Mormons, and remained upon terms of friend- 
ship with the American settlers. This tribe is 
called the Pah Yutes—a band of noble savages, 
who refused to co-operate with the other tribes in 
the recent war instigated against Oregon and 
Washington Territories by the Mormons. This 
refusal provoked the anger of the Mormons 
against them, but they have proved true to our 
people, giving them timely notice of hostile 
movements, and defending their emigrant trains. 
It would seem, therefore, that the security of our 
possessions in the vast basin beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, the protection of our hardy settlers 
in those regions, the counteraction of the mis- 
chievous influence of the Mormons among the 
native tribes, and the preservation of our com- 
munication with the Pacific coast, all demand 
that Congress should repair the great blunder of 
Mr. Fillmore’s administration, so far as possible, 
by cutting off the sound part of Utah, and 
erecting it into a separate territory. 





Inpustry.—There is no art or science that is 
too difficult for industry to attain to. It is the 
gift of tongues, and makes a man understood 
and valued in all countries, and by all nations. 
It is the philosopher’s stone, that turns all metals, 
even stones, into gold, and suffers no want to 
break into its dwelling. It is the northwest pas- 
sage, that brings the merchant’s ships as soon to 
him as he can desire. In a word, it conquers 
all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay 
contribution. 





“Mrrawpa: or, The Justice of Tacon.”—This 
new three act play, written by M. M. Ballou, and 
just performed at the Howard Athenzum of this 
city, is published and for sale by Wm. V. Spen- 
cer, 128 Washington Street, Boston. Any per- 
son enclosing four postage stamps (twelve cents) 
to Mr. Spencer, will receive a copy by return of 
mail. 





American Corrists.—American copyists of 
pictures in Italy complain that the orders for 
copies of pictures decrease, while those for copies 
of statues in marble increase. Artists must cul- 
tivate both the pencil and the chisel, then they 
will suit all customers. 





Domestic EMBELLISHMENTS. — There is 
nothing inside a home that so much adds to 
its value as books, magazines and newspapers. 
Where they are to be had so cheaply there is no 
excuse in being without them. 





A sricat Ipea.—That was a bright idea of 
a man who had a light five dollar piece and got 
rid of it by putting it between two cents and 
paying it to a tollman. 





Just so.—It may seem right to a manto keep 
borrowing from his neighbors, but the end thereof 
is—very cross neighbors. 


The Colorado, flag ship of the home squadron, 
recently sailed from Norfolk, is one of the six 
new steam frigates, and according to the last 
navy register is of 3400 tuns burthen, and mounts 
4@ heavy guns; the Wabash, another of those 
}- large steam frigates, and is of 3200 tuns, and 
also mounts 40 heavy cannon ; the brigantine 
Dolphin, a small vessel of 224 tuns, and carries 
6 light thirty-two pounders; the steamer Arctic, 
of 235 tuns, was built by the Treasury Depart- 
mentfor a light ship, but was purchased, equipped 
and manned with special regard to the search for 
Dr. Kane’s expedition in 1855—has since been 
used as a despatch vessel, and is armed with 
three guns; the steamer Water-Witch, a side- 
wheel steamer of 378 tuns, of light draft and 
light build, and was constructed in 1845 for the 
survey of the Paraguay—of late she has been 
used to convey ordnance, stores, etc., from 
Washington to the several naval stations ; the 
Fulton, built in 1837, and the first steam frigate 
in our navy, is a heavily timbered vessel of 698 
tuns—she was razeed in 1852, and is reported 
one of the fastest side-wheel sea steamers afloat 
—she is an efficient vessel, and carries five guns. 





Rare Brrp.—An Arctic tern, an exceedingly 
rare bird in these latitudes, was shot in Green- 
field, Mass., recently. The bird measured four- 
teen inches in length, with a spread of wings of 
nearly three feet. Itis a sort of sea swallow, 
living entirely in the air or on the water, its feet 
being mere paddles, placed far behind, and of 
little use in land locomotion. This rara avis 
probably had a mate, on the principle that “ one 
good tern deserves another.” 





A MAGNIFICENT Prima Donna.—A new 
prima donna has been engaged at the Italian 
Opera House, London. How high a note she 
sings may be inferred from the fact that, by one 
of the clauses of her agreement, the instrument 
is to be void should she marry a sovereign prince 
during the term of her articles ! 





Mount Vernon.—Mrs. Ex-President Tyler 
lately paid into the treasury of the Mt. Vernon 
ladies’ association four hundred dollars which 
she herself had collected in Charles City County. 
This lady is as much loved in Virginia as she 
was in New York, her native State. 





CuarLoTTeE Cusuman.—The late engage- 
ment of Miss Charlotte Cushman at the Boston 
Theatre in this city was triumphantly successful. 
In three characters, Romeo, Lady Macbeth and 
Meg Merriles, she stands without a rival in the 
world. 





Marrizep Men.—Blackwood’s Magazine tells 
us that women can always tell by a man’s ap- 
pearance whether he is married or single. How 
is it then that women are so often taken in by 
bigamists ? 





Sprrenpip Fire Eneixe.—A fire company 
of San Francisco are having built for them in 
Philadelphia a fire engine to cost $4000. It will 
be some fun to run with that machine. 





Gen. Watker.—It has been found impossible 
to get a verdict against the “gray-eyed man of 





destiny ” for violation of the neutrality laws. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The ninth chapter of Scott’s “Betrothed” 
contains the germ of the story of Jessie Brown. 

In the ch ot Columbus, Johan Brough 
discovers a-merry-key which tickles his audience. 

A Yankee has invented a plague which kills 
off all who do not pay the printer. 

The cultivation of the grape for wine-making 
has been commenced in South Carolina. 

In New Orleans, they are using bloodhounds 
to catch burglars with great success. 

The population of the city of Washington is 
now estimated at 70,000. 

Show us first, not the wealth of any State, but 
the noblest men and women in it. 

Mrs. Franklin Pierce, though still an invalid, 
is much improved by her voyage to Madeira. 

Pigeons are remarkably plenty, this year, in 
Indiana, Michigan and northern New York. 

Nothing checks the play of the imagination 
more effectually than empty pockets. 

There are but three Revolutionary pensioners 
surviving in the State of Ohio. 

Copper ore has been found within about 
twenty miles of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Ice is sold in Shrieveport, La., at five cents a 
pound—that’s cool! 

Bartholomew, the sculptor, of Hartford, who 
has been in Italy some time, lately died there. 

May in Europe seems to have been as un- 
pleasant as it has been in America. 

The Bell Crevasse,near New Orleans,destroyed 
cane enough to make 23,000 hogsheads of sugar. 

The Supreme Court of Maine very recently 
decided that land warrants are personal property. 

The new State of Minnesota contained, in 
June, 1849, a total population of 4940. 

David Parker, the chief Sachem of the Can- 
terbury Shakers, is appointed secret mail agent. 

In 1794, there were forty hackney-coaches, 
and the fare for each person was 25 cents. 

Fifty Sioux lately defeated two hundred Chip- 
pewas in a fierce battle in Minnesota. 

Three Australian vessels recently arrived at 
London with nearly 100,000 ounces of gold. 

It is said that Gen. John E. Wool will be de- 
tailed to Utah to take Gen. Smith’s position. 








THE BRITISH WEST INDIA FLEET. 

The British already have on their West India 
station a fleet of ships of twice and a half the 
number of guns of the American squadron, even 
including the vessels now under orders for the 
Gulf. They have seventeen vessels in all, 
twelve of which are steamers, carrying in the 
aggregate 357 guns, as follows: Avalanche, 18 
guns; Atalanta, 16; Basilisk, steamer, 6; 
Buzzard, steamer, 6; Cumberland, 70; Devas- 
tation, steamer, 6; Forward, steam gunboat, 2; 
Harrier, steamer, 17 ; Imaum, 72; Indus, 78 ; 
Jasseur, steam gunboat, 1; Jasper, steam gun- 
boat, 1; Leopard, steamer, 18 ; Skipjack, steam 
gunboat, 2; Styx, steamer, 6; Tartar, steamer, 
21; Terror, steamer, 16. Total, 357. 

The British steamer Styx, of which so much 
has been heard of late, is rated a steam paddle 
wheel sloop on the royal nayy list, and is 1400 
tons burden, 280 horse poyws, and carries six 
heavy cannon. She draws about fourteen feet 
of water. The Buzzard is a paddle wheel sloop, 
with engines of 800 horse power, and mounts 
six guns. The Basilisk is a paddle wheel steam 
sloop of 400 horse power, and six guns. The 
steam gunboats are screw steamers of about 
600 tons, and mount one or two guns. They 
are of light draft and rigged as three-masted 
schooners. 

MR, W. J. HUCKEITT, THE HORSE-TAMER. 

We have been much gratified, lately, by at- 
tending some of the classes of this gentleman, 
at the city stables, near the Agricultural Fair 
Grounds in this city, and witnessing his demon- 
stration of the art of horse-taming. Mr. Huckett 
was the associate of the famous Rarey, and pos- 
sesses his secret. He subdues the wildest horse 
in a few minutes, makes him as docile and obe- 
dient as the gentlest lady’s pet, and this without 
the use of drugs or cruelty. ‘These wonders are 
accomplished not by means of individual fasci- 
nation, but by a logical, rational process which 
he can impart to any one. We have read the 
various methods of taming the horse going the 
rounds of the papers, but we defy any one to 
subject the animal by any of these modes. No 
other system but that of Mr. Rarey and Mr. 
Huckett can by any possibility be successful 
with a vicious horse or an unbroken colt. 








Boston Common.—Blessings on the man 
who invented Boston Common. Reader, can 
you lie abel one of these fine mornings, when 
you have a princely park to walk in, glorious 
trees overhead, green grass at your feet, and the 
breeze sweeping in over the Charles River from 
the verdant hills beyond? Try this priceless 
luxury, and you will repeat the experiment. 





Rivne on Horsepack.—This manly exer- 
cise is not unfashionable. We never take a 
morning walk without encountering a score or 
two of equestrians either going or returning 
from a healthy trot or gallop. Well does Vivian 
Grey say—‘‘the sight of a spur is enough to 
prevent a man from committing suicide.” 








Divorce.—There seems to be a mania, just 
now, for unloosing the bonds of matrimony. 
Two thousand persons from other States are 
now in Indiana and Illinois seeking there facil- 
ities to get away from éach other. 








Mititary Desrotism.—lIn Paris, officers of 
the army sre rapidly usurping all the official 
posts, and their conduct is so insolent that 
duels with high-spirited civilians are constantly 
occurring. 





Tue Mormons.—These villains will fight, it 
seems, after all, and like all fanatics, will fight 
hard and die game. But they must be crushed, 
and will be. 


a 

Rartroaps.—The New Haven Register says 
the season for getting killed on railroads is just 
commencing again. 











BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“The Wife's Secret: or, Struggles of the Heart,” a ro- 
mance of real life, by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 


“The Deformed Quadroon: or, The Oarsman of Lake 
Pontchartrain,” a romance of the South, by Mrs. C. F. 


Garay. 

“A Psalm of Exultation,” by Witu K. Panos. 

“My Cousin the Widow,” a story by Mrs. H. Manion 
Srepuens. 

‘* Lines for Music,” by C. H. Caiswei. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Representation of Mr. W. J. Huckett, exhibiting his 
mode of Horse Taming, at the City Stables, Boston. 

Two engravings, delineating the Ascent and the De- 
scent of Mount Vesuvius. 

Picture of the Danish Clipper Ship, ‘‘ The Cimber.” 

View of Chinese Street Cooks in Canton. 

Representation of a Native Court of Justice in Bengal, 
India. 


A Group of pictures, representing a young Turkish 
Girl, a young Greek Girl, an Armenian Woman, and a 
young Jewish Girl. 

Scene in Algeria, representing the interior of Madame 
Luce’s School and her Monitors. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


Hostilities had been suspended between Tur- 
key and Montenegro. 

The Duchess of Orleans died at her residence 
near London, after a brief illness, on the 18th 
ult., aged 49. 

The 2611th anniversary of the founding of 
Rome was celebrated by the Archeological In- 
stitute, in Rome, on the 24th ult. 

Sir Henry Bulwer has been appointed Minis- 
ter to Constantinople, and Hon. Edward Erskine 
Secretary of Legation at Washington. 

The University of Berlin has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of the eminent physiolo- 
gist, Professor Muller. He was not quite 57 
years of age. 

In France, there are no less than nineteen 
presid o! ial ieties now in 
prison, awaiting their trials for fraudulent op- 
erations. 

The French Minister has addressed a circular 
to the di f the th of Paris, inform- 
ing them that slang terms and vulgar language 
in dramatic pieces cannot be tolerated. 

Jules Gerard, the lion-hunter, sailed from 
Marseilles for Africa on the 30th of April, with 
a party of twenty Englishmen, one Frenchman 
and two Poles, on a grand hunting expedition. 

Madame Ristori has been making a most 
successful appearance in Paris in Rachel’s great 
part of “ Phedra,” which she has played in 
most of the capitals of Europe, but never before 
in Paris. 

A singular incident startled the garrison of 
Lucknow, and the people. Three prisoners 
were brought in, and were undergoing a sum- 
mary trial by drum-head court martial, when a 
round shot struck and killed the trio. 

The Abbe Dumage, Parish priest of Tavaux, 
states in a letter to the Sewaine du Vermandois, 
that on the morning of the 16th of April he saw 
a cross about thirty feet long, floating in the direc- 
tion of the sun, but much higher ! 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Past events are as clear as a mirror; future, 
as obscure as varnish. 

No man is master of himself, so long as he is 
a confirmed slave of any evil habit. 

Each day bring its labor, and happy is he who 
loves his duty too well to neglect it. 

Nothing can be purer than honesty, sweeter 
than charity, brighter than virtue, and nothing 
more steadfast than fuith. 

When a person loses his. sapeiation, the very 
last place where he goes to look for it is the 
place where he has lost it. 

The most ridiculous of all Is is a proud 
priest; he cannot use his own tools, without 
cutting his own fingers. 

No gift so fatal as that of singing. The prin- 
cipal question asked, upon insuring a man’s life, 
should be—“ Do you sing a good song?” 

We suppose there are some virtues that may 
exist in the worst hearts, even as there are some 
kinds of fire that will burn under water. 

Judgment must be our guide in all cases where 
our knowledge depend n intuiti that is, 
upon the direct perception of fundamental and 
essential ideas. 

There is no man 80 great as not to have some 
littleness more predominant than all his great- 
ness. Our virtues are the dupes and often only 
the playthings of our follies. 

‘There are too many who reverse both tie 
principles and the practice of the apostle! they 
become all things to all men, not to serve others, 
but themselves ; and they try all things, only to 
hold fast that which is bad. 

Agur said, “Give me neither poverty 1 
riches ;” and this will ever be the prayer of &ié@ 
wise. Our incomes should be like our shoes ; if 
too small, they will gall and pinch us, but if too 
large, they will cause us to stumble and to trip. 














Soker’s Budget. 


What relation is the door-mat to the scraper ? 
A step-farther. 

Why is petticoat government stronger now 
than formerly? B it’s iron-hooped 

When are the letters sa n and e undoubteciy 
crazy? When they are in sane—insane. 

Why is a reformed drunkard like an African ¢ 
Because he’s a new bein” (Nubian). 

When is the letter a like one of the United 
States? When it is in Diana (Indiana). 

What colors are the wind and sea in a storm ? 
The wind blue (blew) and the sea a rose (arose). 

Luttrell proposed for an epitaph on a distin- 
guished diner out—“ He dined late and—died 
early.” 

An Irishman, trying to put out a gaslight with 
his fingers, cried out—“ Och, murther! the divil 
a wick’s in it!” 

The key to a mother’s heart is a baby. Keep 
that well iilled with praise, and you can unlock 
every pantry in the house. 

When Mrs. Chapone was asked why she was 
so scrupulous in coming early to church, she 
replied : “ Because it’s no part of my religion to 
disturb the religion of o*hers.” 

A gentleman was threatening to beat a dog 
who barked intolerably. “ Why,” exclaimed an 
Irishman, who was present, “would you beat 
the poor dumb animal for spakin’ out ?” 

An exchange says that “a substitute for box- 
wood is much needed, as that article is growing 
higher every year.” This may easily be zx. 
died—when the wood has attained an unreason- 
able height, cut st down. 

Youth is a glorious invention. While the girls 
chase the hours, and you chase the girls, months 
dance away with down on their feet. What a 

ity summer is short; before you know it, lovers 
Cocome deacons, and romps, grandmotkers. 








Quill and Scissors. 


George Braman, of Norwich, a lad sixteen 





| years of age, was recently arrested for poisoning 


tdward Frazier and George Beers. He gave 
them some candy, of which they ate, but not 
liking the taste, they threw some of it to a dog 
The dog died in less than ten minutes, and the 


| two lads were with difficulty saved hy medical 


| assistance. Braman was committed for trial. 


Smith S. Bellows, of Bernardston, has been 
arrested on the charge of larceny in retaining the 
sum of $1000 placed in his hands by a firm in 


| Georgia early in the spring to be delivered at 








Cincinnati, Ohio, but which he did not deliver, 
and now says he lost. He is in jail at Northamp- 
ton, and is said to be trying to settle the matter 
by refanding the money. 

One day lately Mr. Stephen Swett, residing in 


| Upper Gilmanton, who was 88 years old last 


May, with his wife, who is about the same age, 
planted a half acre of corn, he putting in ashes 
and covering the bill after his wife had dropped 
the seed. The Laconia Gazette says if there 
sre any others as old who can do better they are 
willing to try again. 

A lad of eighteen years purloined a package 
ot bills amounting to $1040 from the office of the 
American Express Company at Erie, recently, 
and left for Buffalo, where he bought clothing 
and jewelry, and in the evening visited the 
theatre, where he was caught by the police, who 
had been informed of the affair by telegraph. 

In the late trial of Francis E. and Miriam Y. 
Heath, at Lowell, for the murder of their father 
at Dracut on the 3d of January last, both the 
prisoners were found guilty ot murder in the sec- 
ond degree. Francis was sentenced to impris- 
onment for life, and the sentence of the girl was 
postponed. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says it is now decided that the govern- 
ment of Algeria will be given to Prince Napole- 
on. and that he will have powers to administer it 
without being under the control of a minister in 
Paris. The prince will depart early in July. 

The English government is about to present 
to the French government the funeral car that 
bore the exile of St. Helena to his tomb. A 
portion of the carriage used by Napoleon in his 
solitary excursions in the island was taken to 
build the hearse that carried him when dead. 

A movement has been made in Mississippi to 
request the resignation of Governor McWillie. 
The people of the State are very indignant at 
the last exercise of executive clemeney which 
has turned loose a notorious assassin nameil 
Dyson. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad is covered 
with water for nearly ten miles in Illinois, and 
passengers are carried to and fro in boats. All 
the streams are ~—_ swollen, and large tracts 
ot country are flooded. 

Disturnell’s New York State Register for 1858 
reports the whole number of attorneys-at-law in 
that State at 4607, of whom 1800 are in the city 
ot New York. This list probably falls short of 
the true number. 

Merrill’s wharf, with four wooden stores there- 
on, in Portland, was lately sold at auction. It 
was purchased by Mr. Edward Dana, of this 
city, for $2800 over and above a mortgage of 
$26,000. This is said to be a great bargain. 

The late Anthony Gould, of Albany, law 
bookseller, made a provision in his will, by which 
the Bible Society, the American Board for For- 
eign Missions, and the Home Missionary Society, 
will together receive from $40,000 to $70,000. 

The A ta (Me.) Banner learns that the 
annual address before the State Agricultural 
Fair in that city in October, is to be delivered 
either by Hon. Edward Everett or by Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

At the present moment there are at least two 
thousand people of both sexes from other States, 
syjourning in Indiana and Illinois, for the ex- 
= purpose of getting rid of their wives and 

usbands. 

A Newsboys’ Aid Association has just been 
started in Philadelphia, after the plan of the be- 
nevolent organization that has so long been in 
successful operation in New York. 

To get rid of Spanish coin at its fall value— 
drop it into the contribution basket at church as 
it is passed around. 

The occasion of the recent rising at New Or- 
leans is the numberless disorders, outrages and 
assassinations of the past few years. 

The annual fall regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club will take place in New Bedford next 
4~cust. 

William C. Paine, of Massachusetts, is first on 
the list, in order of merit, of the graduating class 
at West Point. 

The Milwaukie and Superior Railroad Com- 
pany turns ovt a swindle. 


Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John R. Weeby 
to Miss Fanny E. Gray. 

Mr. Timothy Stowe to Miss Mary A. Littlehale 

By Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. James MeBrady to Miss 
Margaret M. Disney, both of Charlestown. 

At Chelaea. by Rev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. Charles E. Spade 





’ to Miss Margaret Norris. 


At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Pryor, Mr. Wm. Thayer, of 
Dubuque, Jowa, to Miss Mary M. Richardson. 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. William H. 
Locke to Miss Jane McFarlain Schouler. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. James M. Simp- 
son to Miss Olive E. Simpson. 

At Winthrop, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Isaac How- 
ard to Miss Ellen M. Belcher. 

At East Weymouth, by Kev. Mr. Harlow, Mr. Charies 
M. Harlow to Miss Laura A. Freneh. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Ephraim Allen to 
Mrs. Judith Fish. . 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Samuel A. Berry 
to Miss Sarah A. Webb. 

At Gloucester, by Nev. Mr. Soule, Mr. Benjamin Thurs- 
ton vo Miss Margaret Parsons. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Daniel Pills- 
bury to Miss Elizabeth H. Rogers. 

At Milford, by Kev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Isaac W. Pink- 
hain to Miss Chloe Maria Comstock. 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr. Loud, Mr. Benjamin FP. Shaw to 
Miss Cornelia Harmon. 

At Newport, K. I., by Rev. Dr. Thayer, Mr. Wm. Allen, 
of Northampton, Mass., to Miss Elizabeth H. Tenney. 


; Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. James ¥. Clark, 43; Mr. Levi Tobias; 
Mr. Charlies Knight, 25; Mies Eliza Adams, 50; Mr. Ig- 
natius Bachi, 27; William A. Bell, Esq., 43; Mra. Betsey 
Kt. Hatch, 77; Hon George McDonow Thacher, 4%; 
Ebenezer 8. Jones, Exq., of Grantville, 23; Hon. Jeremiah 
O’Brien, of Machias, Me., 80 

At Charlestown, Mr. James M. Beckford, 24; Mrs. 
Heddy Elizabeth Barrif; Widow Mary Balfour, 73 

At Cambridgeport, John Hatch. Keq., 72; Mrs. Bath- 
sheba Heywood. 

At West Cambridge, Mies Delia P. Barnes, 31 

At West Dedham, Mrs. Olive Gould, 63. 

At Melrose, Mise Rebecea Upham, 63. 

At West Newton, Widow Anna Trowbridge, 76 

At Lynn, Mr. Thomas Spinney, 78; Mrs. Mary Marrell, 
22; Mr. John C. Hazeltine, 43. 

At Salem, Mise Thankful Smith, 77 

At South Danvers, Mr William Osborne, 84 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary Stanley, 54; Mise Rebecca 
B. Chapman, 16. 

At Medford. Widow Caroline Prait, 45 

At Newtonville, Widow Belinda M. Thompson, 59 

At Walpole. Mr. Jason Lewis, 64, 

At Littleton, Benjamin Kimball, Beq., 74 

At Milford, Miss Mary Craven, 21 

At Worcester, Miss Helen Wiison, 36; Mrs. Jennie A 
Noyes, 2). 

At New Bedford, Mr Jonathan D. Howland, 27; Mrs 
Sarah Potter, 49. 

At Springfield. Mr. Charles B. Trask. 27 

At Edgartown, Tisdale Smith, Eeq , 67 

At Warren, Mr. David Thompeon, 63. 

At Pittsfield, Widow Betsey Green, 54 

At Paris, Me., Mr. Silas Maxim, 92. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TIME AND LIFE. 





BY FP. L. HOSMER. 
Ah 


A dewy morning smiled 
Upon the opening flowers, 
In purest innocence a child 
Was whiling the soft hours; 
His brow was like the whitest snow, 
His cheek as red as morning’s glow. 


The flowerets were alone 
Companions of the child; 
With them he talked in gentle tone, 
And joyously he smiled, 
Till tired at length, he laid his head 
Upon a little floweret bed. 


But there came an aged man, 
With stern and wrinkled face ; 
He held s reaper in his hand, 
And walked an even pace; 
He caught the boy unto his side, 
And walked along with even stride. 


The ever-changing view 
Was pleasing to the child, 
He longed for each scene new, 
With a yearning strong and wild; 
And he bade the old man haste his gait, 
But still he strode at a measured rate. 


He bore the little boy 
Through manhood’s sterner field; 
Through scenes of woe, of pain, of joy, 
Till his gentle heart was steeled! 
Then he bade the old man slack his gait; 
But he ever strode at that measured rate. 


He bore him through the scenes 
Of sorrowing old age; 
On through the shadowy vale of death, 
Through life’s last lingering stage ; 
Till the old man fell in a deep abyss, 
But the spirit he bore moved on in bliss! 


That aged man was Time, 
With stern and wrinkled face; 
And the child he caught unto his side, 
And walked an even pace, 
Was one of the children of this earth, 
Whom the old man caught at the moment of birth. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DAME ISABEL’S NIECES. 
BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


In the middle of the low country in France, 
always sunny, always warm, stood a castle 
strong enough in itself to defy a siege, but with- 
out moat or defence, with large open-latticed 
windows and airy balconies. Tradition de- 
clared it to have been built by an ancestor of 
the present occupant, giving a lesson of peace- 
fulness and heroic trust to the barbarous warriors 
of that rough age, a Christian traitin his charac- 
ter which had descended to his heirs successively, 
together with the estate. Dispensing charity to 
all the country round, entertaining wandering 
knights, receiving and nursing wounded sol- 
diers, and everywhere respected and beloved, the 
lords of the Chatellany had ended their peace- 
fulcareer in this house; and doubtless what 
would have been sufficient punishment for the 
sins of each, was that it had fallen into the hands 
of a woman, who, possessing it with certain re- 
strictions, still followed the course they had laid 
out—a woman who could own to as few failings 
as fall to the lot of any, and who, living here 
with her two orphaned nieces, daily added to the 
prestige of her ancestors. A clump, if one 
might so say, of small artificial hills, one rising 
higher than the others, had been sodden behind 
the castle, and plan.ed with olive gardens ; vine- 
yards, whose wealth was stacked with poles and 
trailed over stone walls, extended to a great dis- 
tance on either side; and long, level fields 
stretched away in front till they were checked by 
asmall river that wound sluggishly along through 
the flat region. 

From the castle, a league or two distant, 
might be seen, in different directions, clustering 
villages and spires, and tree-tops rivalling the 
famous two that half-way down the fields pre- 
sented in any dim light the likeness of a twin 
castle. A staid, pleasant figure, rather tall and 
well-filled, fitted neatly into a gray silk dress, 
with a handkerchief of fine, white cambric wrap- 
ping the soft brown hair and falling over the 
shoulders like the head-cloth of Coeur de Leon, 
might often be seen standing at the windows, or 
soberly crossing the grounds. Sometimes two 
airier, prettier figures, sprang along by her side— 
always, with their butterfly motion, a little before 
or behind ; this was our Lady of the Chatellany, 
and these were the belles of France—as the 
peasants called them—the most exquisite bru- 
nettes in the world, Madelon and Blanche; and 


“See!” answered Madelon, who had been 
pursuing: her investigations ; and in a little 
pocket of his great belt, lying on the table, was a 
bouquet of withered grape-blossoms and wheat. 
“Thine altogether!” continued Madelon. “ And 
now, Mademoiselle Blanche, see that thou tend- 
est him properly. As for me, I sha’n’t go into 
the room again, but away up to the watch-tower 
to look out for my laburnum and myrtle, for they 
can’t be far apart!” 

Accordingly, for many tedious weeks, Blanche 
bestowed her attention on the palmer, till all the 
delirium of the fever had left him, and he sank 
into a quiet slumber. When he awoke, Dame 
Isabel sat at his bedside. Too weak to move, 
he only gazed at the ceiling and hangings, and 
at his own thin hands. Perhaps he expected to 
find himself, on unclosing his eyes, in his tent, 
with reveilles sounding outside. 

« Ah, L remember!” he said at last. “ And 
so that, too, was a dream mingled with all the 
others, foul and fair, that have been tormenting 
me! Faded that lovely face hanging round me, 
through all? I could have sworn it was crowned 
with grape-blossoms and wheat.” 

The words were more murmured than spoken, 
but Dame Isabel, lifting his head, gave him a 
cordial and composed his pillow anew. The 
glance of her quiet face seemed to bring some 





_remembrance with it. 


“Surely, surely—long ago—Dame Isabel ?” 

“Thou art right, my friend.” 

“ And this, the Chatellany ?” 

“Right again. Sleep now!” And she closed 
his eyes with a soft finger-touch. 

Till he was sufficiently restored to wear the 
richly-wrought dressing-gown brought him, and 
to sit part of the day breathing balmy life 
through the open window, he did not again see 
the face crowned with grape-blossoms and wheat. 
But one day, as he sat there in the great arm- 
chair, the soft spring winds playing through his 
hair, for fall and winter had come and gone ere 
he had thus far improved, an airy ghost seemed 
to glide along the balcony round an outer angle 
of the castle, and pause; before his eyes were 
wide open, with a motion half-shy, half-coquet- 
tish, it was gone again, but another bunch of the 
same flowers lay in his hand. He was not mis- 
taken, then, she lived here; and when he after- 
wards saw the two running across the fields, 
with laughter and exclamations, he learned she 
was called Blanche. 

Strength returned slowly to him, with the 
summer, and the sisters, now grown more fa- 
miliar, frequently brought their needlework into 
the large apartment where he sat, and by degrees 
laughed and joked freely with him. In return, 
he related to them thrilling adventures in the 
last crusade, ere he was brought home; and as 
he lightly touched on the circumstances of bis 
own wound,he did not fail to perceive how 
Blanche’s curls, hanging round her drooping 
face, did not hide the deepening crimson there. 
The restrictions with which Dame Isabel held 
the Chatellany related also to the marriage of 
her nieces; and as she knew very well that 
a young person desired not to do anything, will 
be sure to do it, she did nof caution them against 
falling in love with the crusader, but suffered 
them to join him frequently, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. 

The tapestry room was one long and narrow, 
looking out on the olive hills, and here Madelon 
and Blanche, with the dame, often wrought their 
glossy silk devices, while the couch of the knight 
was wheeled in to watch their beelike labors. 
Maids wound silk and sorted colors, and the gen- 
tle cheerfulness of all consoled him for his 
inaction. 

“ Thou’rt pale, Demoiselle Blanche,” said the 
palmer. 

“ Truly I’m not!” was the quick reply. 

“No, that thou’rt not now !”’ he answered, as 
her cheek and throat grew ruddy. 

“Sir Palmer, to be bold,” said Madelon, 
“ Blanche pines to know thy name!” 

The quick contraction of the palmer’s brow 
showed that a disagreeable chord was touched, 
although swinging a little carved ebony cross 
that he wore, he gave no other sign. 

“Indeed, indeed,” cried Blanche, “I never 
mentioned it! For shame, Madelon !” 

But Madelon only laughed 

“Well, then,” she said, “not to be repulsed 
by « frown, we will transfer the claim. J pine 
to’Kriow thy name !” 

“‘Madelon !” said the reproving tone of Dame 
Isabel. 

“Nonsense, auntie! how disagreeable! If 








both lively and sweet-tempered, they were 
equally beloved with their aunt, Dame Isabel. 

‘They had lived an eremite sort of life, travel- 
ling but little, and with only those excitements 
which came to them, but full of the gay, animal 
spirits of seventeen, and of course constantly 
eager for more So it was a pleasant thing for 
them to see the great body of one of the frequent 
‘crusades skirting the plain at a distance, one af- 
teraoon, while a handful of the gallant, haughty 
leaders, unknown to them by name, galloped 
over and stopped at their own door, supping and 
breakfasting with the hospitable Lady of the 
Chatellany. Some were old, and some were 
young; and of the latter, two tall and gay 
companions in arms, who by the deference they 
seemed to extract from the others, and by a cer- 
tain indifferent superiority of bearing, had at- 
tracted their attention, carried away bunches of 
sweet-scented flowers gathered by the pretty sis- 
ters—Madelon’s of golden laburnum and myrtle, 
Blanche’s of grape blossoms and wheat—each 
characteristic of the donor. 

And perhaps they were not less pleased one 
morning, some three months afterwards, when 
having brushed the dew from the gardens, their 
maids ran to tell Dame Isabel how a sick knight, 
who had revurned with the king, lay left by him 
in a fever at the South Hamlet, wounded and 
sore ; for immediately a litter was despatched, 
and the knight carefully brought to the castle, 
bathed and medicined, and, with Dame Isabel 
and the girls for nurses, installed in the chief 
place of the household. 

“Thine or mine?” whispered the maidens, 





wishes not to tell, he has only to sig- 
nify it and remain mysterious, incognito and ro- 
mantic! Perhaps a desperado, perhaps a king, 
perhaps nobody—who knows? something be- 
witching to talk and think about.” 

“The prospect, as you paint it, has charms for 
me,” said the knight. ‘Let me remain myste- 
rious and something bewitching to think about. 
Joes Mademoiselle Blanche object ?” 

“Not in the least.” 

* And our Lady of the Chatellany ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then with your kind permissions, know me 
only as the palmer to whom you have hitherto 
extended such kindness.” 

“ Completely extinguished !” said Madelon. 

Dame Isabel had been threading her needle 
near him; now, with an easy air, she extended 
her hand and took the little cross which the 
palmer toyed with. He drew back quickly, the 
chain around his neck, but as instantly resumed 
his former position, perusing her face while she 
scanned it. Pressing her finger over the tiny 
projections, the dame lingered, earnestly looking 
there a moment; if it was any secret spring re- 
vealing aught, her face never told it, but she 
shortly returned it and gazed full and earnestly 
at him. 

“So?” said she. 

“Even so, madam,” he returned. 

“Monsieur,” she replied, after a pause of deep’ 
thought, with her eyes on the ground, “I under- 
stand thy wish. Thou art not yet strong. It 
shall be respected.” 

Thus the time passed on. As the palmer’s 
convalescence continued, he spent greater por- 
tions of every day with the family. The heat of 


the summer was over, and autumn drew near. 
Madelon had privately assured Blanche that the 
palmer was, in her opinion, never left alone in 
that hamlet, and that during the year he had 
been in the castle, without doubt his friend had 
not been far off 

A certain change had passed over the manner 
of the dame. Always staid and gentle, now 
more quiet than ever, she rarely spoke, never 
sung as had been her wont, but intently watched 
every one’s proceedings, and attended to the 
slightest wish of her guest with unobtrusive care. 
Madelon had taken to riding through the coun- 
try wildly, now with a troop of grooms, now 
alone, while Blanche most frequently sat at the 
palmer’s side, sketching imaginary views of 
rivers she never saw, and hills she never climbed 
—singing, as she sewed, Provence ballads old 
even at that time, or filling the rough vases with 
flowers which she herself had gathered in the 
fields and marshes, by the brook-side and in 
among the roots of the olives. 

“And thou never sawest the sea, sweet 
Blanche ?” asked the palmer, who had already 
advanced in acquaintanceship. 

“ Never.” 

“And how thinkest it looks ?” 

“T scarcely picture it. Like visible air, per- 
haps, always breaking and melting. Vast, sunny, 
like God’s smile when the world was done.” 

“By heaven, sweet! Thou oughtest, thou 
shalt see it.” 

“ When we are nineteen, dear Dame Isabel 
takes us away, and perhaps we shall.” 

Here entered Madelon, holding up her dark 
skirt, all flushed with exercise, dimpled, spark- 
ling, laughing. 

“Where hast been?” asked Blanche. 

“ Hunting for my golden laburnum and myr- 
tle,” was the gay response. “I had watched for 
it long enough, so I bestirred to seek now, and 
by my new cherry ribbons, I believe I have 
found it!” 

“Where?” “Where?” queried both at once. 

“Listen. Months ago, I was talking with the 
old blind trumpeter. My head turned round to 
see him, and when I started again, a garland of 
these very flowers had been lightly laid on the 
saddle-bow. Who but ‘ Laburnum and Myrtle’ 
left them, think you?’ 

“And you saw nothing more of him?” asked 
the palmer. 

“Nothing more,” said Madelon, “ to speak of. 
And now, Sir Palmer, it grows absurd. I shall 
ride no more, and we will hear no further of 
your companion in arms. A joke is well enough, 
but one does not care for such earnest !”” 

“‘Madelon,” said Dame Isabel, entering at 
this moment, “while the horse is at the door, 
wilt ride to the villages and summon them to the 
grape harvests to-morrow? Perhaps monsieur 
would enjoy a canter, also ?” 

“Delighted, dear dame!” said he. “And 
Mademoiselle Blanche ?” 

“1 want Blanche.” 

“No, prithee—let me beg. Thon hast done 
me too many favors by a thousand—add one 
more, I pray.” 

“I can refuse m@nsieur nothing. And yet?” 
And raising her ey#s, she looked the unwonted 

dacity of a questi 

“ Madam,” returned he, laughing so that he 
showed his white ‘teeth, “as I trust, trust thou 
also! And I shall not answer this question that 
thou dost not ask.” 

And the morning was ended by a merry gal- 
lop across the country, every rod of the way 
measured by Dame Isabel, watching from a 
to’ 





wer. 

With sunrise, next day, the laborers were in 
the vintage, picking, pulling and pressing the 
purple stores. ‘The dew still hung in the clus- 
ters—the little yellow-birds still dipped their 
bills in and out the juicy spheres. Total equal- 
ity ruled in this work, for the dame, under her 
large hat, carried baskets to and fro, and the 
maidens, at first as careful of their complexion, 
buat finally totally regardless, were high up in 
the stacked poles, clambering over the lattices, 
or nestling down deep in the verdure that cov- 
ered the dry stone walls. The palmer, too, had 
joined them; and it must be confessed that, after 
his appearance, very little work was accom- 
plished by the trio, except to open their lazy 
mouths for a dropping, purple grape, or to 
watch a green lizard dart across a stone, unless 
when roused to a merry spasm of labor by the 
gay reproaches of the others, and then running 
back, stained and defiant, to their former haunts 
in a vineyard as yet untouched, where the dis- 
tant shouts and laughter stole cheery and sweet. 

“T never, never passed so pleasant.a vintage 
and did so little!” said Blanche. 

« Ah, there’s reason in your madness! And 
there’s luncheon under the elms on the lawn. 
Come! unless you two are above it,” said 
Madelon. 

“ Never boast, little lady—your turn is not far 
off!” But Madelon deigned no answer, and 
they deployed to the lawn. 

Thus the long day faded, and thus it came to 
pass that when moonlight fell on the places and 
the villagers had gone home from their dance 
and feast, Blanche, who had danced with the 
palmer, and Madelon, who had danced too, were 
not so fatigued as on most grape-picking days ; 
but Dame Isabel, exhausted, sought rest inside. 

The palmer and Blanche were wandering, 
arm in arm, up and down the olive gardens, 
stray moonlight coming through the branches 
and illumining the hanging hair and drooping 
face of Blanche. ; 

“Thou sayest nothing,” said the palmer. 
“Thou carest not, then, whether I go or not, 
Blanche ?” 

Still no reply. 

“By heaven!” said the palmer, with vehe- 
mence; “I will have one answer or another. 
Tell me, mademoiselle, were it at your option, 
should I go to-morrow, or—a bold question— 
stay forever ?” 

A moment’s longer silence, and then—“ For- 
ever!” echoed Blanche. 

“Look up here—look up, sweet!” said he, 
bending over her. 

And withdrawing his arm, he passed it round 
her, and taking the still downcast head between 
¢ 











his hands, he inclined it back upon his shoulder, 


meaning that the éyes should rise perforce and 
meet hisown. But the lashes lay on the cheek, 
and the simile of perfect happiness hovering be- 
low, alone rewarded him. 

‘Nay, but I know thou lovest me,” he said, 
in alow tone. ‘“ Meet my eyes, and tell it me. 
Blanche! Blanche! dost thou love me?” 

This time the liquid, brown eyes gazed full on 
his, but the words were faltering and far behind. 

“ Thou knowest! thou knowest !” 

“Know what?” 

“ How I love thee !” 

“Nay, but I feel it in my heart, darling.” 
And the long kiss that fell on her lips and sealed 
their souls, told how strongly. “Truly? Truly, 
Blanche ?” 

“O, most truly !” 

“T, a palmer, sick, obscure, deserted ?” 

“ Thou, radiant, brave, noble—star of my life.” 

“ Dearest, dearest, thou shalt never repent it.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha!” suddenly rung down the 
olive gardens, clear and full. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” bold and manly. 

And looking up quickly, the newly declared 
lovers beheld Madelon, her hat swinging on her 
arm, her head wreathed in laburnum and myr- 
tle, coming towards them, and beside her, a tall, 
erect figure, in the light Southern, summer cos- 
tume, and showing in the moonlight a dark, 
perhaps fascinating face. 

“ Well done, Sir Palmer !”’ laughed Madelon 
again. “O wolf in a sheep’s fold—what will 
my aunt say? O, modest Blanche, act it all 
over again !”” 

Quickly recovering his self-possession, the 
palmer looked at her companion. 

“Thou here?” he said. 

~“ Here,” was the response. 

“Thou hast not been all this time in the 
village ?” 

“By no means. To the wars and back again, 
hither and yon, directing thine affairs and mine 
own—yet here often and long enough, truly. 
Thy friends think thee still at Palestine.” 

“Glad am I to greet thee, Brother Palmer! 
And the wars ?” 

“Lost and won, as maybe. Thou hast heard 
nothing ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“The forces of Louis of France bristle with 
laurels and victories. John of Austria expe- 
riences his usual defvats and losses. The Poles, 
too, are successful; and not to be behindhand, 
sinceIam of his nation, Beltran of Portugal 
bears back seven banners of the Infidel, and 
leaves as many thousand skulls bleaching on the 
plains.” 

“O, ghastly totell in the midst of a love-tale !” 
mocked Madelon, seeing Blanche shrink. 

“Sweet lady,” said the Portuguese, “ theirs 
or ours ?” 

“ And how long, my friend, since thou camest 
last?” asked the palmer. 

“Pshaw! can I tell the time? It may be 
years, it may be days. All knowledge of sun 
or moon has swept from me, since I last saw the 
Lady Madelon career along the meadows on 
that red roan and remembered what my flowers 
were, when thou hadst grape-blossoms. And 
now the grapes are picked! Time, too, for a 
passion to ripen!” 

“ Ah, Senor Laburnum, finely begun!” said 
Madelon, laughing, as if to conceal some under 
embarrassment. ‘‘ Let us continue these solemn 
chantings by a slight rehearsal of this drama, 
merely a looking-glass wherein thou mayest see 
thy late performance, Sir Palmer!’ And throw- 
ing herself into a ridiculous attitade—“O, my 
heavenly Laburnum!” she exclaimed. 

“ Adorable Madonna!” was the corresponding 
response. 

“Assure me, in ferventest tones, of thy inex- 
haustible ardor, and reiterate thy renewed pro- 
testations of my perfection !” 

“ Language fails, O Eastern Flower-Garden 
of Delight!” He stopped abruptly. ‘ Madam, 
your most humble servant !” 

The last clause was addressed to Dame Isa- 
bel, who appeared noiselessly in their midst, 
while the gentleman from Portugal passed his 
fingers over his lips, endeavoring to suppress his 
smiles. Our Lady of the Chatellany glanced 
displeased and questioning 

“ Dear dame,” said the palmer, “a friend of 
mine, a companion in arms, who comes, prob- 
ably alarmed, to seek me!” : 

“ He is welcome,” said the dame, with more 
stateliness than seemed requisite. ‘ Thou’rt 
soon familiar, Madelon, with new friends! I 
hope thou’rt as true to old. Go in. Monsieur, 
the duty that I owe my nieces is paramount to 
another that I wot of. Monsieur told me I 
could trust him !” 

“And, lady, Iam one to be trusted!” said the 
palmer, proudly. 

“Will thy friend enter and receive our hospi- 
tality another day ?” 

“ Prithee, Laburnum, do not be daunted!” 
said Madelon, not yet half down the alley. 
“ This ferocious auntie of ours is, another time, 
meek as a pussy. To morrow is olive-picking. 
Stay!” 

“TI shall be most happy, kind madam, to 
prove the generous nature of which I have heard 
so much,” said that individual. And therewith 
they withdrew to the evening prayers. 

“Crying, Blanche?” asked Madelon, gaily, 
after they had retired. ‘‘ What now?” 

“O, 1am so happy!” said Blanche, as she 
lay her head on the pillow. 

“Truly, worth weeping for! Silly child! 
thou wilt have to tell Dame Isabel to-morrow !” 
she added, rather maliciously. ‘‘ As for myself, 
I never mean to let any one propose and then I 
never shall have it to tell. But first tell me! 
Tell all, mind !” 

And thus urged, Blanche began her recital. 
She had not reached the middle, ere Madelon 
tossed off the coverlid and sprang to the floor. 

“O, it is stifling!” she ssaid. “There, I'll 
hear no more! Goto sleep.” And she took her 
seat by the window. 

Scarcely had Blanche’s gentle breathing as- 
sured Madelon that she slept, when from a win- 
dow below, low, rich tones creeping out, bent 
themselves into a song that stole deliciously up 











to mingle with the dreams of sleepers. Among 
the accomplishments of her nieces, had been the 
acquisition of several languages according to the 
wish of their parents, said Dame Isabel; and 
the serenade that now vibrated through the mid- 
night air, and which, never having been trans- 
lated, is hardly worth giving, was in the Porta- 
guese tongue. 

Waiting till the last echo had died away, Mad- 
elon leaned from her lattice and gaily chanted 
the most daring of love-tuned madrigals, laughed 
merrily at the close, and when Dame Isabel 
came to inquire into the noise, there was not a 
sounder nor louder sleeper in the house than 
Madelon. A less shrewd person might have 
suspected the house to be haunted; but it was 
plain to the perplexed elder lady that her wards 
were getting too much for her. 

Madelon was earliest at the table in the morn- 
ing, she had slept so well, she said ; heart’s-ease 
were falsely braided into her heavy black hair— 
and when Blanche stole in late, dimpled and 
blushing, it would have been difficult to declare 
whose beauty claimed pre-eminence. Why 
Blanche in agitation spilled the palmer’s coffee 
and scalded her little hand, which he kissed and 
anointed with solicitude, or why Madelon, after 
a moment’s pause, roguishly spilled Senor 
Laburnum’s, as she called him, in precisely the 
same manner forthe same reward, Dame Isabel 
did not stop to inquire; for her thoughts were 
running on the olive-picking. And bidding the 
girls not loiter, as yesterday they did, they were 
all shortly among the ladders and peasants, on 
the hills behind the castle. 

For an hour or so, Madelon plucked industri- 
ously the black berries bursting with juice, each 
one of which must be carefully pulled by the 
hand, but suddenly emptied them, every one, 
into Blanche’s basket and danced off. Blanche, 
having balanced duty and inclination, shortly 
followed, spilling half hers on the ground ; and 
when joined by the palmer and his friend, the 
same gay party as yesterday spent the day more 
gaily and satisfactorily—for whereas the greater 
part of the day before they had been two and 
two, to-day they were assembled together. 
Blanche, who had been then silent and perhaps 
sad in her new experience, to-day was blithe in 
her pl 3 while Madelon and her apparently 
new acquaintance never lost one moment for 
their light-hearted quips and retorts. 

“ How many berries hast thou picked to-day, 
dear?” asked Dame Isabel of Madelon, at 
night again. 

“O, thousands, auntie!” said that veracionus 
young lady. 

“* My fingers are stained and my heart is sore,” 
she sang, adding: “But seriously, such tired 
hands! Thinkest I could reach them for a purse 
of ducats even? And eyes so weary of looking 
up, that scarcely could they glance at a mirror! 
Truly!” 

“ And thou, Blanche ?” 

“ Not so many,” was the pleasant answer. “I 
have been too happy to care so much as I ought 
about the olive harvest.” 

“What has made thee so happy, child ?” 

Blanche’s arms entwined Dame Isabel’s neck. 

“ Because—because—I love him so!” she 
whispered. 

Dame Isabel loosened the arms. 

“ Monsieur!” she said, indignantly. 

** Madam, I also love—I love your niece!” 

“ Monsieur knows he cannot marry my niece! 
Come in with me, girls!” And after a short 
pause, she added : “ Gentlemen, will you accord 
me a short conversation half an hour hence ¢” 

She drew the girls within the hall to her pr 
vate bower. 

“ Blanche! Blanche!” she began in a grieved 
tone, when there. 

“ Now auntie,” said Madelon, taking up the 
gauntlet in Blanche’s defence, “thou shalt not 
scold her at all! What has she done ?!—poor 
litle darling! (What art thou ashamed of, 
dear? Fie! hold up thy head!) Nothing but 
to fall inlove. Why, that’s naught! I’ve done 
the same thing myself !”—as if that clinched the 
matter. 

“Thou, Madelon!” said Dame Isabel, very 
sternly. 

“O, a hundred times,” returned Madelon, 
seeing she had owned a little too much, since 
nobody she could speak of was in love with her. 
“It’s quick over—nothing at all. Like the 
measles, or the croup, or influenza, or any 
scratch. It never can be helped, and so good- 
night, auntie, and let’s to bed.” And away ran 
the volatile Madelon, dragging the willing 
Blanche with her, and not knowing, that from 
the drawing-room the guests had heard the whole 
monologue. 

“ Monsieur,” were Dame Isabel’s last words 
that night when alone with the palmer and his 
friend, “I have nursed thee through many months, 
forgive me if I say that thou hast requited me 
but illy. Thou art neither sick nor weak. I 
have respected thy wish, had it been otherwise, 
I might have warned my poor child of her 

ril.” 

“Madam, not for kingdoms would I have 
had it otherwise !” 

“Command me,” she resumed, “ what other 
way you will, gentlemen, but do not consider 
that I trespass on my ancient right of hospitality, 
if I request you to leave my house to-morrow, 
and not to return. These young ladies are not 
my nieces, my wards only, and ignorant of the 
fact. Your sisters, for all I know. I have al- 
ready informed you the restrictions attending 
their marriage. Three months hence, in the 
palace of St. Anne, I am to read them important 
facts concerning themselves and myself ; you are 
at liberty to be present. Farewell.” 

At dawn their two horses stood at the elms, 
and the two riders paused ere gathering up the 
reins. An arrow whizzed through the air, and 
alighted in Madelon’s room. It bore a billet, 
whereon was written : 

“To Blanche, fairest and best. 
me, darling. I shall return.” 
another scrap, with the words: ‘‘ When he 
comes, I come too. Propitious gods! when the 
palmer takes a bride crowned with grape-blos- 
soms and wheat, let mine wear myrtle and 
laburnums.” 
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Madeloe, who was awake, read them both, and 
leaning against the casement, as if she saw no 
one, sang archly : 

* When one lover's another may be true, 

When one lover dies, another comes to woo, 
Who cares a fig either whether or not they do,” 
and vanished, 

“ Expect me in Paris shortly,” said the Por 
tuguese knight to the palmer. 

“ Not now, with me t” 

* Not now.” 

“ Farewell, then!” And they parted. 

A month passed, The girls were allowed no 
more walks, and four times had a courier broaght 
a letter for Blanche, from the palmer, Dame 
Isabel knew, and without reading them, they 
were destroyed. But something was plainly 
amiss with Blanche; her cheek grew pale, her 
smile sad, her whole air, as of one weary, In 
vain Madelon praised the palmer, told stories, 
lavished on her her own store of pretty tritles, 
and made dances for hen Perhaps something 
also was amiss with Madelon, or would have 
been, had not a little indomitable spirit within 
her braved it, and nota whit did she lose the 
elasticity of her step. 

Dame Isabel was cosseting Blanche with 
sweet syrups one morning, and Madelon had 
just been holding a whispered conversation with 
her maid. 

“ That's it,” said Madelon, turning on them 
suddenly. “I've found out what Blanche wants, 
She wants a pedler, auntie!” 

“ A pediler, child!” 

“ Yes, to be sure—and there's one in the ham- 
let of Balles this minute, a merchant of laces, and 
such jewelry—Susette says. The sight of them 
is balsam, and the purchase complete cure.” 

Our lady of the Chatellany bethought herself, 
something warned her; but she always bought 
twice a year of a pedler, and it might cheer 
Blanche. Accordingly the pedler appeared, 
having traversed the two leagues from Balles in 
a wonderful space of time, and opened his boxes 
in the drawing-room. A tall man he was, most 
unaccountably wrapped up, and, ith Ai 
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his black eyes, the lower part of his face was 
| 


muffled in a thick, red beard. 
“I buy generally of another pedler,” said the 
dame. 


“A change, lady, lets you into the secret of 


his extortions,” replied the salesman, gravely. 
“ Bussy de Bois was quite reasonable.” 
“O, Bussy de Bois!” said the pedier, “ Yes, 


we are partners just now—I’m the other one. | 


There’s lace for you. The wife of John of 
Austria wears a scarf of that!” 
“ Too rich, then, for Dame Isabel’s nieces.” 
“ Nay, lady, surely not too fine for the wards 
of the Chatellany ;” and he threw the airy web 
over Maielon’s glossy braids, whence her rosy 
face peeped out with laughing teeth. ‘There had 


fallen from the lace into the folds of Madelon’s | 


dress, a little billet. 

“Superb,” exclaimed the pedler. “ Grand 
dieu, what beauty! Could such be found out of 
France?” 

_“ Yet, if I mistake not,” said Dame Isabel, 
*‘ you are from further south *” 

“Madam thinks so—why 1” 

“ You are disguised.” e 

“Madam wrongs me. 1 am from the south, 
and don’t seek to deny it. I bought this gos- 
samer there, in Valenciennes |” 

Meanwhile Madelon had turned to read the 
billet. It ran: 


“ Blanche, my letters to thee are destroyed. | 
Six weeks will find thee in Paris, meet me then 


at the masque thou wilt hear of.” The rest ran 
in a different hand. “ Myrtle, there is Laburnum 


to be foun: in the willow copse at the bend of 


the brook.” 


It did: not take a minute for her to read this, 


and press it into Blanche’s hand, while they 
both seemed to examine the lace; and wary as 
the pedler was, he failed to perceive that she had 
touched it. 

“ A fine texture, auntie,” said Blanche. 

“ My lady, where shall I spread the last web 
for bleaching 1” asked Susette’s sharp voice at 
the door. 

“ Down by the willow copse,” said the dame. 

“ Wait for me, Susette,” said Madelon. “ I'll 
go too, shan’t I, auntie 1” 


“Is this cup from Cathay?” asked Dame 


Isabel, taking up a tiny dish. 

“Ay, madam, truly, madam! The lady 
need not eye me so—do I look suspicious 1” 

“Do you feel yourself like one to be eus- 
pected ¢” 

“No, pardie. Wherefore then?” 

“Pardon the proverb, ‘a cat may look upon 
aking.’”’ 

By this time, several costly silks and other 
knicknacks had been laid aside, and now being 
paid for them, the pedler rose to depart. When, 
having reached the door, he turned, came back, 
and opened a pack to the bottom. 

“ Dy the rood!” he said, “1 had forgotten. 
Here is « letter from Dame Isabel's friend, the 
Dachess de Reagle. Wish you good day.” 

As he passed Madelon, his back to the dame, 
he lifted the red beard, as if it had been « hat, 
and made her a stately bow, revealing thereby 
the handsome face of the palmer's friend. 

“ Was it well done?” said he, laughing as be 
went ont. 

Dame Isabel bad finished the letter, and sat 
cogitating. 

* She begs us in Paris to make her house our 
home. Well,” she said, “we can read the 
papers in the palace of St. Anne, as easily. 
Poor Bianches thou needst something yay 
Think, maid, we will quickly have these brave 
robes made, and thou shalt go to « masque at 
the duchess’. Twenty years since I wod a 
Measure. I head not thought it had been so 
long.” 

Ilaving waited to the end, Madelon joined 
Busette with the linen. 

“ Nonsense!" said she. “ Two to spread a web! 
Go home, girl, I'll take it.” And she went alone 
to the copse. 

Proceeding leisurely to spread the linen, she 
was apparently violently startled at sight of the 
knight, who rose at her side, bat nots more 
lover like word than he had received « hundred 


























1ingle with the dreams of sleepers. Among 
accomplishments of her nieces, had been the 
lisition of several languages according to the 
of their parents, said Dame Isabel; and 
serenade that now vibrated through the mid- 
t air, and which, never having been trans- 
1, is hardly worth giving, was in the Portu- 
se tongue, 

Yaiting till the last echo had died away, Mad- 
: leaned from her lattice and gaily chanted 
most daring of love-tuned madrigals, laughed 
rily at the close, and when Dame Isabel 
.¢ to inquire into the noise, there was not a 
ider nor louder sleeper in the house than 
delon. A less shrewd person might have 
rected the house to be haunted; but it was 
n to the perplexed elder lady that her wards 
e getting too much for her. 

{adelon was earliest at the table in the morn- 

,, She had slept so well, she said ; heart’s-ease 
:@ falsely braided into her heavy black hair— 
‘when Blanche stole in late, dimpled and 
shing, it would have been difficult to declare 
»s¢ beauty claimed pre-eminence. Why 
nehe in agitation spilled the palmer’s coffee 
\ scalded her little hand, which he kissed and 
inted with solicitude, or why Madelon, after 
noment’s pause, roguishly spilled Senor 
urnum’s, as she called him, in precisely the 
ae manner forthe same reward, Dame Isabel 

not stop to inquire; for her thoughts were 
ining on the olive-picking. And bidding the 
\s not loiter, as yesterday they did, they were 
shortly among the ladders and peasants, on 

hills behind the castle. 

For an hour or so, Madelon plucked industri- 
-ly the black berries bursting with juice, each 
» of which must be carefully pulled by the 
id, but suddenly emptied them, every one, 
» Blanche’s basket and danced off. Blanche, 
ving balanced duty and inclination, shortly 
‘owed, spilling half hers on the ground ; and 

. on joined by the palmer and his friend, the 
1@ gay party as yesterday spent the day more 
ly and satisfactorily—for whereas the greater 
tof the day before they had been two and 
», today they were assembled together. 
inche, who had been then silent and perhaps 
. in her new experience, to-day was blithe in 

| ; while Madelon and her app ly 
vy acquaintance never lost one moment for 
ir light-hearted quips and retorts. 

‘ How many berries hast thou picked to-day, 
ir?” asked Dame Isabel of Madelon, at 

cht again. 

‘O, thousands, auntie!’’ said that veracions 
ung lady. 
“* My fingers are stained and my heart is sore,” 

o sang, adding: “But seriously, such tired 
ids! Thinkest I could reach them for a purse 
ducats even? And eyes so weary of looking 

that scarcely could they glance at a mirror! 
ily 

And thou, Blanche ?” 

‘ Not so many,” was the pleasant answer. “I 
ve been too happy to care so much as I ought 
out the olive harvest.” 

‘ What has made thee so happy, child?” 
slanche’s arms entwined Dame Isabel’s neck. 
‘ Because—because—I love him so!’ she 
ispered. 

Jame Isabel loosened the arms. 

“Monsieur!” she said, indignantly. 

‘“‘ Madam, I also love—I love your niece!” 

‘‘ Monsieur knows he cannot marry my niece! 
me in with me, girls!” And after a short 
use, she added : ‘“ Gentlemen, will you accord 
» a short conversation half an hour hence ?” 
She drew the girls within the hall to her pri 
e bower. 

‘Blanche! Blanche!” she began in a grieved 
ye, when there. 

‘Now auntie,” said Madelon, taking up the 
vntlet in Blanche’s defence, “thou shalt not 
‘id her at all! What has she done ?—poor 
‘le darling! (What art thou ashamed of, 
uw? Fie! hold up thy head!) Nothing but 
fall inlove. Why, that’s naught! I’ve done 
» same thing myself !”—as if that clinched the 
itter. 

‘Thou, Madelon!” said Dame Isabel, very 
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roly. 
“ ri a hundred times,” returned Madelon, 
eing she had owned a little too much, since 
‘body she could speak of was in love with her. 
vs quick over—nothing at all. Like the 
vasies, or the croup, or influenza, or any 
atch. It never can be helped, and so good- 
rht, auntie, and let’s to bed.” And away ran 
volatile Madelon, dragging the willing 
‘anche with her, and not knowing, that from 
drawing-room the guests had heard the whole 
nologue. 
‘ Monsieur,” were Dame Isabel’s last words 
‘t night when alone with the palmer and his 
ond, “I have nursed thee through many months, 
tive me if I say that thou hast requited me 
' illy. Thou art neither sick nor weak. I 
ve respected thy wish, had it been otherwise, 
night have warned my poor child of her 
i? 
\tadam, not for kingdoms would I have 
id it otherwise !’”” 
‘Command me,” she resumed, “ what other 
y you will, gentlemen, but do not consider 
.t I trespass on my ancient right of hospitality, 
{ request you to leave my house to-morrow, 
{ not to return. These young ladies are not 
nieces, my wards only, and ignorant of the 
t. Your sisters, for all I know. I have al- 
dy informed you the restrictions attending 
ir marriage. Three months hence, in the 
ace of St. Anne, I am to read them important 
s concerning themselves and myself; you are 
iberty to be present. Farewell.” 
\t dawn their two horses stood at the elms, 
{ the two riders paused ere gathering up the 
is. An arrow whizzed through the air, and 
hted in Madelon’s room. It bore a billet, 
‘reon was written : 
To Blanche, fairest and best. 
darling. I shall return.” Below was 
ther scrap, with the words: ‘“ When he 
1es, I come too. Propitious gods! when the 
mer takes a bride crowned with grape-blos- 
1s and wheat, let mine wear myrtle and 
immums.” 


Never doubt 
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Madelon, who was awake, read them both, and 
leaning against the casement, as if she saw no 
one, sang archly: 


‘* When one lover's false, another may be true, 
When one lover dies, another comes to woo, 
Who cares a fig either whether or not they do,” 

and vanished. 

“Expect me in Paris shortly,” said the Por- 
tuguese knight to the palmer. 

“ Not now, with me ?”’ 

“ Not now.” 

“ Farewell, then!” And they parted. 

A month passed. The girls were allowed no 
more walks, and four times had a courier brought 
a letter for Blanche, from the palmer, Dame 
Isabel knew, and without reading them, they 
were destroyed. But something was plainly 
amiss with Blanche; her cheek grew pale, her 
smile sad, her whole air, as of one weary. In 
vain Madelon praised the palmer, told stories, 
lavished on her her own: store of pretty trifles, 
and made dances for her, Perhaps something 
also was amiss with Madelon, or would have 
been, had not a little indomitable spirit within 
her braved it, and not a whit did she lose the 
elasticity of her step. 

Dame Isabel was cosseting Blanche with 
sweet syrups one morning, and Madelon had 
just been holding a whispered conversation with 
her maid. 

“ That’s it,” said Madelon, turning on them 
suddenly. “I’ve found out what Blanche wants. 
She wants a pedler, auntie!” 

“ A pediler, child ?” 

“Yes, to be sure—and there’s one in the ham- 
let of Balles this minute, a merchant of laces, and 
such jewelry—Susette says. The sight of them 
is balsam, and the purchase complete cure.” 

Our lady of the Chatellany bethought herself, 
something warned her; but she always bought 
twice a year of a pedler, and it might cheer 





times before, greeted or satisfied him now. 
Indeed, frequently as he had seen her, since she 
left the castle, never had a serious word passed 
her lips, but lively retorts and gay sallies gave 
him no room for any vows, and he only repaid 
her in her own coin. : 

“ Farewell, Delilah!” he said at last. 

“ As much as to dub thyself Samson.” 

“By heaven! it would take his strength to 
tame thee.” 

“ And I am not to be conquered by the jaw- 
bone of an ass.” 

“A speech I should hardly have expected 
from Dame Isabel’s niece.” 

“Pardon, pardon, senor, I am rude. See, 
there, forgive me. Let us part friends.” 

Before he could speak, she had flung her arms 
arountl his neck, standing on tiptoe, kissed him 
like lightning on the lips and fled fleetly away. 
When she entered the castle again, the web was 
exactly in the same place where she had first 
tumbled it down, and Susette was sent after 
all. 

Six weeks more everything was complete ; 
Dame Isabel, their wardrobes, maids, and the 
precious casket safely housed at the Duchess de 
Regle’s. 

“Blanche regains color,” said Dame Isabel. 
“To-night is the masque. Black dominoes, my 
dears.” 

“ And yours, auntie ?” 

“ Gray.” 

Evening came. Dame Isabel thought sim- 
plicity charming; thus both the maidens wore 
under their long dominoes, dresses that were one 
bewilderment of snowy lace, since after masque, 
every one was going to the great mass at Notre 
Dame. Now donning their tiny masques, they 
glided with her into the saloon, already a mass 
of fancy cost , beautiful disg ,and long, 
sombre dominoes. 








Blanche. Accordingly the pedler appeared, 
having traversed the two leagues from Balles in 
a wonderful space of time, and opened his boxes 
in the drawing-room. A tall man he was, most 
bly pped up, and, ith ding 
his black eyes, the lower part of his face was 
muffled in a thick, red beard. 

“T buy generally of another pedler,” said the 
dame. 

“ A change, lady, lets you into the secret of 
his extortions,” replied the salesman, gravely. 

“Bussy de Bois was quite reasonable.” 

“O, Bussy de Bois !”’ said the pedler. “ Yes, 
we are partners just now—I’m" the other one. 
There’s lace for you. The wife of John of 
Austria wears a scarf of that !” 

“ Too rich, then, for Dame Isabel’s nieces.” 

“Nay, lady, surely not too fine for the wards 
of the Chatellany ;” and he threw the airy web 
over Madelon’s glossy braids, whence her rosy 
face peeped out with laughing teeth. There had 
fallen from the lace into the folds of Madelon’s 
dress, a little billet. 

“Superb,” exclaimed the pedler. ‘“ Grand 
dieu, what beauty! Could such be found out of 
France ?” ‘ 

_“ Yet, if I mistake not,” said Dame Isabel, 
*‘ you are from further south ?” 

Madam thinks so—why ?”’ 

“ You are disguised.” e 

“‘Madam wrongs me. I am from the south, 
and don’t seek to deny it. I bought this gos- 
samer there, in Valenciennes !” 

Meanwhile Madelon had turned to read the 
billet. It ran: 

“Blanche, my letters to thee are destroyed. 
Six weeks will find thee in Paris, meet me then 
at the masque thou wilt hear of.” The rest ran 
in a different hand. “ Myrtle, there is Laburnum 
to be found in the willow copse at the bend of 
the brook.” 

It did'not take a minute for her to read this, 
and press it into Blanche’s hand, while they 
both seemed to examine the lace; and wary as 
the pedler was, he failed to perceive that she had 
touched it. 

“ A fine texture, auntie,” said Blanche. 

“« My lady, where shall I spread the last web 
for bleaching?” asked Susette’s sharp voice at 
the door. 

«Down by the willow copse,” said the dame. 

“ Wait for me, Susette,” said Madelon. “I'll 
go too, shan’t I, auntie ?” 

“Ts this cup from Cathay?” asked Dame 
Isabel, taking up a tiny dish. 

“Ay, madam, truly, madam! The lady 
need not eye me so—do I look suspicious ?” 

“Do you feel yourself like one to be sus- 
pected ?” 

“No, pardie. Wherefore then ?” 

“Pardon the proverb, ‘a cat may look upon 
aking” 

By this time, several costly silks and other 
knicknacks had been laid aside, and now being 
paid for them, the pedler rose to depart. When, 
having reached the door, he turned, came back, 
and opened a pack to the bottom. 

“By the rood!” he said, “I had forgotten. 
Here is a letter from Dame Isabel’s friend, the 
Duchess de Reagle. Wish you good day.” 

As he passed Madelon, his back to the dame, 
he lifted the red beard, as if it had been a hat, 
and made her a stately bow, revealing thereby 
the handsome face of the palmer’s friend. 

“Was it well done?” said he, laughing as he 
went out. 

Dame Isabel had finished the letter, and sat 
cogitating. 

“She begs us in Paris to make her house our 
home. Well,” she said, “we can read the 
papers in the palace of St. Anne, as easily. 
Poor Blanche,! thou needst something gay. 
Think, maid, we will quickly have these brave 
robes made, and thou shalt go to a masque at 
the duchess’. Twenty years since I trod a 
measure. 
long.” 





Having waited to the end, Madelon joined 


Susette with the linen. 

“ Nonsense !” said she. “ Zwo to spread a web ! 
Go home, girl, I'll take it.” And she went alone 
to the copse. 

Proceeding leisurely to spread the linen, she 
was apparently violently startled at sight of the 
knight, who rose at her side, but not a more 
lover like word than he had received a hundred 


I had not thought it had been so | 





Dame Isabel stood beside 
the duchess, and the nieces floated down the 
room together. Two figures, also in dominoes 
and masques, frequently passed them, the sole 
distinguishing mark between them being, that 
one wore in his cap a wreath of grape bl 


“ Perhaps ed eae count with greater cer- 
tainty on thy Pole, than astronomers can fix 
theirs. I doubt it,” said Madelon. 

“T count on her every beauty, every charm, 
every virtue in the known world !” murmured he, 
and with the palmer left them. 

Dominoes were now dropped, and they were 
soon rolling along in sumptuous coaches, and 
had alighted at the great doors of Notre 
Dame, one blaze of illumination over dome 
and spire, tothe very basement. The vast 
space was packed with brilliancy and rum- 
bers, and at the altar a troup of superbly deco- 
rated nobles awaited them, while organ, flute, 
and bassoon poured out such solid floods of 
joyous music as seemed to pack the air, and 
shake the great twin banners of different nations 
hanging at the entrance. After one bewildered 
‘gaze around, with downcast eyes, the centre of 
a snowy cloud, they floated forward. Two 
figures alone descended to meet them, as the 
bevy separated. Could they be the guests of 
the Chatellany? No such velvet cloaks depend- 
ing from left shoulders, no such slashed doublets, 
no such jewelled swords hanging by jewelled 
chains, had ever awed them there. Above all, 
they were the only ones in the place, who wore 
hat and plume; these they lifted, as they joined 
the sisters. 

“ Monsieur,” said Madelon, ina quick, low, 
imperious tone, “our aunt cannot retire to a 
prison in St. Anne’s! Why are we here ?” 

“Dame Isabel never will,” said the knight of 
Laburnum boughs, bending over her hand. 

‘Monsieur, are you our equals?” 

“Never,” said the palmer, “that were im- 
possible, but trust me, Blanche, Dame Isabel is 
safe.” 

Madelon drooped her head that her low laugh 
might not be seen. “Andso, Iam a brides- 
maid ?” said she. 

“To be a bride directly,” was whispered in 
her ear, as they followed the other two. * 

“A difficult question,” she said, “but whose ?” 

“ Mine !” 





and the other a small laburnum bough trailing 
like a plume. A path seemed always to open 
for them, and others to recede with an air of 
avoidance or respect. 

Both the girls wore a star in the black hood, 
and having several times passed the knights, they 
now produced, from beneath their cloaks corre- 
sponding flowers, and the other astonished dom- 
inoes this time beheld above the stars, single 
blossoms similar to those they wore themselves. 
Each offered an arm, and without a word they 
continued in the circuit the others took, till a 
small door opening out of an alcove appeared. 
Through this they passed upon a terrace, and 
down a flight of steps into a court, across a 
paved walk, and then into some high, lofty 


space. 

“ Gentlemen, whither do you lead us?” asked 
Madelon, suspiciously. Moreover she had not 
seen her companion since her last escapade, and 
she felt a little ashamed. 

“Do not fear, Madelon,” said Blanche, “ it 
will be light presently ;” for in the darkness, she 
knew whose arms enfolded her, whose kisses 
were on her cheek, who was welcoming her with 
tenderest words. It was Madelon’s turn to 
know something now, and to hear. 

“ So, you cannot trust me, Madelon,” was whis- 
pered in her ear, while a kiss, longer, deeper, 
and to the full as passionate, silenced the rebel- 
lious mouth. A moment’s submission, and then 
her light hand pushed him away, perhaps not 
any sooner than proper, for Dame Isabel and 
the duchess were fast approaching with a lantern. 

“We are in the palace of St. Anne,” said the 
Lady of the Chatellany, lighting, as she spoke 
the wax tapers on ar old console, and thus 
throwing a gloomy twinkle on the old hangings 
and large, many-cornered, cheerless room, in 
which there were nowindows. ‘“ Fourteen years 
ago, Blanche and Madelon,” she resumed, “ you 
were brought to my castle. Neither of you are 
my nieces |” 

The girls sprang to her side. 
said Madelon. “ Itis not true.” 

“Most true,” answered Dame Isabel, rather 
drawing back. “You were sent with this 
casket, by a dying father, with instructions which 
told me if I accepted your charge, I must pledge 
myself that you should never marry before your 
nineteenth year, and only then under heavy re- 
strictions accompanied. By the law of Poland, 
your father’s brother inherited his property and 
title, but had been known, as I was told, to 
threaten your lives, in order to strengthen his 
right. To save your lives, I accepted the con- 
ditions. There are those living, who will see 
them enforced, even should I reject them. Cer- 
tificates of your birth and parentage are in this 
casket. If you marry beneath your rank, this 
room is from that moment my prison, and the 
Chatellany deserted. Dearest children, you are 
the most precious to me of all the world! One 
embrace before we learn how wide a gulf divides 
us; and if it prove that you marry these knights, 
and they are not your equals, even a prison is no 
such great suffering.” 

The girls clung weeping around her. Dame 
Isabel threw back her head, fitted the key, and 
opened the casket. 

“You are the children of Ladislaus, the 
eighth king of Poland—princess and arch duchess 
of that realm.” 

Silent astonishment spread over all. “O,I 
will never believe it,” cried both Madelon and 
Blanche. 

“ Peace ! it is true,” said Dame Isabel. 

The palmer made a sign to the Duchess de 
Regle, who withdrew, and shortly returned, ac- 
companied by several ladies, dazzling and mag- 
nificent from gems and plumes, scarfs, trails and 
trains, of white, rose-color and violet, whom she 
introduced with great empressement to the prin- 
cess and arch duchess of Poland. But not be- 
fore the palmer had requested them to bestow 
confidence on him, and to follow without words 
the Duchess de Regle when she returned, whither 
she led. 

“ As for me,” said Senor Laburnum, “I en- 
tertain no fears but thatI shall find my Pole 
where I await her.” 


“ Say it not,” 





“ Strange to say, thou hast never asked me!” 

“T will ask thee soon.” 

The archbishop had come forward in state, 
with the other church dignitaries, and met the 
palmer and Blanche. The rite that made her 
his wife was not long, when from the hand of 
the bishop beside him, he lifted the massive 
crown of the Fleur de Lis and placed it on her 
head. As they rose, and turned to the expect- 
ant throng, Madelon saw that the palmer also 
wore a crown, and Blanche heard herself hailed 
as the wife of Louis, and queen of France. 

“ Great heaven !” murmured Madelon, “I am 
out of my head’ It is all hant Ys 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


RAINY DAYS AND FARM-HOUSES. | 


BY EVA BELFORD. 

Wuo hasn’t spent a rainy day in some quaint, 
old-fashioned farm-house ‘—a farm-house with 
brown or red walls, and a mossy, clever-looking 
roof—with low chambers, where the ceaseless, 
never-wearied footsteps of the rain sounded 
through them all the day, as they pattered and 
slid adown the roof? Who hasn't spent hour 
after hour under the low eaves, pulling from their 
quiet rest, old, antiquated newspapers, which 
were as carefully preserved as though they were 
worth thousands of dollars to the owner—news- 
papers that were dated away back among the 
eighteen hundred and twenties, and piled away 
sacredly before your busy, bustling hands, and 
inquiring face had blessed the world with their 
presence. And who hasn’t grown weary, too, 
and thrown with a sacrilegious haste, these old 
relics of by-gone days, back into their resting- 
places in barrels or boxes, as they chanced to 
belong? Who hasn’t turned to the small 
chamber window with a sigh, and looked out 
upon the bending, dripping grass,—the sober- 
looking-barns, with their drenched.yards—the 
awkward hens, twisting and shaking persever- 
ingly along through the rain, talking cheerfully 
in spite of the soiled and defaced appearance of 
their glossy coats, and their uncomfortable feel- 
ings generally,—for I know that hens can’t feel 
comfortable when they look so shockingly ;— 
little paths running out from the house, like 
brown pieces of insertion set in the green gar- 
ments of grass that sloped gently away across 
the sombre-looking fields? Ah, and who hasn’t 
looked out farther, and watched the ribbon-y 
roads stretching away up over the hills in the 
distance, like caressing arms—away up, until 
they seemed lost in the heart of some giant 
growth of woodland, or to have met secretly the 
very trailing robes of the gray sky itself? Who 
hasn’t watched the smoke curl up from the 
neighboring houses, listened attentively to the 
sound of every voice that came across the fields, 
looked anxiously out to the scowling west, to 
catch a smile of pleasant weather upon its dark 
face, until wearied out the wandering heart has 
turned home upon itself ? 

And then—and then, there was a new “ path 
across the hills.” The path that one’s own feet 
should break through the future. Then there 
was a wrenching from out fate’s hands all her 
closely-held secrets. The low alto of the rain 
was forgotten; the crabbed eastern wind was no 
longer heard; everything was dumb in the 





expect nothing but the whole assemblage will be 
turned into cats spoiling the great cornfield of 
the Chatellany !’” 

With a motion full of grace, Louis took Mad- 
elon’s hand, and conducted her to the place just 
left by Blanche, and resigned her#c. bit«friend, 
who had stepped forward. Byt before pro- 
nouncing the stern “TI will,” Madelon raised 
her eyes audaciously, and looked’ at her vis-a-vis. 

“First,” she said, “ I will know whom I am to 
marry!” And the same tone that had given 
retort for retort in vintage and olive.garden, now 
answered her with a proud tenderness— 

“ Beltran, king of Portagal !” 





DR. JOHN W. FRANCIS, 

The animosities of the medical professions 
are sometimes quite amusing. The practitioners 
of the old school have a mortal antipathy to the 
disciples of the new. Among your regular 
Galens, homeeopathy is universally condemned. 
A lady called on Dr. Francis, an undeviating 
practitioner of the Sangrado system, with an im- 
aginary complaint of the heart, and was rec- 
ommended by him to try Hahnemann’s method 


of cure. 

“ What is that?” asked the invalid. 

“Why, madam,” said he, “it is a soverei 
remedy for every complaint under heaven. In 
your case, I would advise you to dissolve one 
grain of muriate of soda (common‘salt) ina 
hogshead of rain water, and take a teaspoonful 
every three months.” 

The lady followed the advice thus given, and 
strange to say, after two doses, was entirely 
cured of her ail , and ded it to 
others asa specitic in all similar cases. Who 
can doubt the power of the imagination !— 
Home Journal. 








HOW TO STAY LATE. 

At a late ball in Paris, a very stout gentleman, 
proprietor of a bad catarrh and @ very charm- 
ing wife, insisted, very inconveniently (at the 
close of a polka, in which the latter’s breast-pin 
was quite too intimately fhade acquainted with 
the waistcoat button of a very nice young man) 
that madam should take leave, and return to the 
less objectionable bosom of her family. “ Never 
mind,” she said to her partner; “invite me to 
dance in the next quadrille all the same, I will 
find a way to stay for it.” Slipping out while 
the sets were furming, she went into the gentle- 
men’s dressing-room, found her husband’s hat, 
and threw it out of the window. Then return- 
ing, and requesting her spouse to first find his 
hat, and then cull the carriage, she accepted 
partners for the next six dances, quite sure of 
two hours before the hat could be fuund.—N. Y. 
Hera 

—_—- 
RUSTIC WIT. 

At a north country inn, the Boots being called, 
a shrimp of a lad in rustic attire presented him- 
self. ‘ Well, are you the Boots’ The youth 
supposing, no doubt, that the gentleman was up 
tu a joke, replied, “no, I’m stockings, sur.” 
‘The traveller, not exactly pleased with the an- 
swer, asked him what he meant by sach a reply. 
“Wha,” repeated the boy, in a sort of simple 
laugh, “I’m the stockings, sur.” “ Stockings! 
What do you mean by stockings, you imperti- 
nent snapper, you?” “ Wha, sur,” said the boy, 
with an unaltered countenance, l’m Under-boots, 
so, ha must be stockings, sur.”— Scottish Guar- 
dian. 








COLORED ARTICHOKES, 


St. Aubyn, the retired actor of the Theatre 
Francais, is living at Nice, where he has just 
purchased a charming villa on the sea. He has 
just made a discovery which they say is destined 
to create quite a revolution in horticulture. By 
placing caps of different colored linen over the 
head of the artichoke, he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing them of different colors. At the table 
of the Tuilleries the other day, was served a 
dish of this vegetable, red, light green, green, 
bine and yellow, much to the diversion of the 
company. May not this be of service to those 
who are in quest of the long sought blue dahlia ? 
—Court Journal. 





Pp of that wild, youthful imagination. 

What a life was seen from that low window! 
What a life of brilliant conquests, of pure deeds, 
of love and joy was pictured out; there were 
storms ahead, to be sure, but none so dark bat 
what they carried within their bosoms a little 
torch of heaven’s sunshine. There were trials 
to be met, but they would be conquered bravely 
and resolutely. ‘Chere were disappointments to 
be endured, but they would be borne with heroic 
fortitude, such as few could summon to their aid. 
How the bright, glad eyes sent their light, and 
the happy heart its joy into the stern fature, so 
that its darkness gave way before them. And 
how restlessly the young feet tarried in the still 
places of youth, and the childish hands brushed 
the sweets from the flowers, and the heart kept 
its freshness in the dewy morning of life, so 
eagerly was the bustling, active noonday looked 
forward to. 

Ah, byt the coming days when the ears shall 
be deafened by the world’s tumult that no longer 
may be heard the songs of birds ; when the heart 
is so buried in the dusts of selfishness and in- 
trigue, that every dear influence of early life 
slumbers as if dead; when the eyes have gath- 
ered upon themselves a mist of iniquity which 
spreads over everything on which they fall— 
what, O, what shall then bring back the hear- 
ing, the sight and the heart of youth ? 

Dear, dear old farm-houses! Who does not 
love them—who? 





FRUIT ‘TREES. . 


There is a practice among the Swiss and Ger- 
mans of boring into the ground among the roots 
of fruit trees (with an instrament made for the 
purpose), and pouring in liquid manure to force 
the tree forward, and also, to enable it to resist 
the drouth of dry weather. I have practised 
this for some four years with some fine Seckel 
pears, in dry land, with good success. Avoid 
this after the first of September, as it will in- 
duce a second growth late in the fall, which 
will be quite irregular, and very liable to be 
winter-killed. The instrument I use is the 
common iron bar, which can be driven in 
among the roots without injury. ‘Take for a 
wash (as I buy no “special” manures), to 
three-fourths of a barrel of water, four quarts of 
ashes, two quarts of lime, two shovels full of 
fight soil—stir up well, and pour into holes made 
as above, what the tree requires. Soap suds are 
capital for this parpose.—Aural New Yorker. 








SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly tlustrated with four large 
original drawiugs, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon emall profits and 
quick sales: 


RED HAND: or, Tax Cautser or THe Encusn Caax- 
Net A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oiiver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By.............F CLINTON BAKRINGTON 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or. Tue Kep Cross 
AND THE Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURKIVAGE. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirzon rae Wine. A Tale of 
Fortane’s Freaks and Wancies A fine tory of iife in 
its various phases and under some of its mo=t romantic 
incidents. By.......--...-LIRUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or. Tat Deere anv ran Lazzanone. 
A story of tragic interest, portraying sceves in one of 

the most stirring times of the history of Naples. 

BY. oc. ceeeeeeceereceeer ses: SYLVANUB COBB, Jz. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixove rae Back- 
WooDsMAN. A Vivid story of Kastand West. worivalied 
in plot aud character. By LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tar Fortunes or 4 
Sorpizr. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite autbors 
BY. cc. cececcccseeceeecess LIEUTENANec MURKAY 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 


ail. 
I> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 











Housetvife’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union } 
Lemon Pudding. 
Grate the rind of four lemons—wash, and cream half a 
pound of butter; pulverize half a pound of white sugar; 





| and beat—separately—the whites and yolks of six eggs 


Beat the sugar and the eggs together, and then add the 
butter. First. stir into a small portion of the mixture 
the grated lemon peel, and then add it to the remainder, 
squeezing in the juice of one of the lemons. Make a rich 
pastry, which must be baked a little first, before pouring 
in the pudding. If it becomes too brown, whilst baking, 
cover it with a sheet of nicely greased white paper. 


To detect Dampness in Bed. 

First have the bed well warmed with a warming-pan; 
then, the moment the pan is taken out, introduce be- 
tween the sheets an inverted glass tumbler. After it has 
remained there a few minutes withdraw it. If the glass 
is found dry, you may go to bed without any apprehen- 
sion of chill or rheumatism. If the glass is covered with 
drops of wet, or damp steam, the safest plan is to take off 
the sheets and sleep between the blankets, as a second 
pair would probably be no better than the first. 


Remedy for Bronchitis. 

A writer in the Baltimore Sun, who has been afflicted 
severely in his family by that appalling disease, bron- 
chitis, has found relief from the following reme@}: Take 
honey in the comb, squeeze it out, and dilute with a lit- 
tle water; wet the lips and mouth occasionally with it. 
It has never been known to fail, in cases where children 
had throats so swollen as to be unable to swallow. It is 


certainly a simple remedy, and may be a very efficacious 
one. 





To make Sandwiches, 

Rub one teaspoonful of mustard flour into half a pound 
of sweet butter; spread this mixture upon thin slices of 
bread; from a boiled ham cut very thin slices, and place 
a slice of ham between slices of bread prepared as above ; 
cut the sandwiches in a convenient form and serve. 
Some chop the trimmings of the boiled ham very fine, 
and lay them between the slices of prepared bread. This 
is a good dish for lunch, or evening entertainments. 


Calf-Foot Jelly. 

Boil one eet of feet well in two quarts of water. Let 
the liquor stand until it becomes cool, and then carefully 
skim off all the grease. Afterwards melt the jelly, and 
mix together and add to it while hot, about one pound 
and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, one 
large lemon, the whites and shells of three eggs, and 
half a pint of wine; let the jelly come toa boil, and then 
strain it through a bag. 


Boiled Neck of Mutton. 

Take one with little fat upon it, divide the chops, tak- 
ing care not to cut the fillet, put in it one ounce of salt, 
one onion, and a small bunch of parsley, boil it gently; 
when done, dish it up, and serve it with either parsley 
and butter made from the liquor in which it was boiled, 
caper or onion sauce, mashed turnips separate.- 





Singular Palliative for Toothache, 

A little horseradish scraped, and laid on the wrist of 
the side affected, will, in many eases, give speedy relief. 
A better way is to place @ little scraped horseradish in 
the mouth, or the tooth, and just round the gym. It 
relieves rheumatic pains in the gums and face also. The 
mouth may afterwards be rinsed with a little camphor- 
ated water, lukewarm. ¢ 
To iron Silk. 

Sik cannot be ironed smoothly, so as to press out all 
the creases, without first sprinkling it with water, and 
rolling it up tightly in a towel, letting it rest for an hour 
or two. If the iron is in the least too hot, it will injure 
the color, and it should first be tried on an old plece of 
the same silk. 

Corn Starch Cake. 

To one paper of corn starch take one pound of white 
sugar, half a pound of butter, and six eggs. Mix the 
butter and sugar well together with the yolks of the eggs, 
and add in the whites while stirring in the starch. Beat 
all well together, for only a few minutes. 


Hunting Pudding. 

The articles to be used are—one pound of grated bread, 
half a pound of suet, oue pound of cufrants, two eggs, 
one glassful of brandy, half a pound of sugar, and one 
teacupful of cream. Boil the pudding in a bag for two 
hours. Serve it with a sauce. 





Egg Soup, for Invalids. 

Beat an egg in a bowl, with a lump of butter the size 
of a hickory nut, a little salt and pepper; fill the bewl 
(a pint one) two-thirds full of boiling water, stirring the 
egg while pouring on the hot water; crumb in crackers 
or light bread. 


Pickle for Beef. 


| » Do eight gallous of water add one quart of molasses, 


three pounds of sugar, four ounces of saltpetre, and fine 
salt sufficient to make it so strong that it will bear up an 
egg. This quantity will suffice for two quarters cf beef. 


Custard in Cups. 

Boil one pint of rich milk with a small portion of cin- 
namon in it; when cold, mix in four eggs—well beateo— 
and spices and sugar to your liking. Mix all well to- 
gether, and bake in cups. 


Cure for a Burn. 

Wet a linen with a solution of chloride of soda, and 
apply it to the burn; keep the rag moist; but do not 
attempt to take it off until the young skin is formed. 





~ BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DEAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rocn- 
TEenTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
rerve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
io which BaLLou’s Picroriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibita larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. e- 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, wao may appear among us. 

>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 

I> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. . 

07 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varted oiisceilany 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(7 The best writers in the country are engaged ns 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorm! 

LP It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapert 
weekly paper in the world! 

[> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

(> It forms two volames yearly, of 416 pages carh 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

(7 Thus forming « paper original in deriga, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


| One copy, one year ...........-. : wt en 
| One copy, two years hege coceneoneaenmen 40 
Five copies. one year oe ¢@ 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the ciub) . Oe D® 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper & his 
o 


own address at the lowest clab rat 


[o> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published each Saruxpasr, by M.M. BALI“U, 
Ko. 22 Winter &t_, Burton, Mase 
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Poet's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
THE STRONGEST SPELL. 


BY COROLLA H. ORISWELL. 
I heard a minstrel chant a strain, 
A wailing melody; 
That filled my heart with silent pain, 
For then I thought of thee. 


T heard a wild bird in the wood— 
Beneath whose shades to-day 

I wandered forth in solitude— 
Breathe one long, thrilling lay. 


I heard the solemn Sabbath bell 
Ring loudly on the air; 

On every ear its deep tones fell, 
Still saying, ** Come to prayer!” 


I heard withio the sacred walls 
The organ’s mellow peal; 

Its music every heart enthralls, 
While tears from eyelids steal. 


There was a spell in every tone 
Of min-trel, bird and bell, 
And organ note—thy voice alone 
Enchanted more—farewell! 
HOPE 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here; 
Joy has ker tears, and transport has her death; 
Hope, like a cordial, in: oceut though strong, 
Man’s heart 2} once inspirits aud serenes, 
Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys.—Youna. 


LOVE. 
Love bears within itself the very germ 
Of change; and how should this be otherwi:e? 
Tuat violent things more quickly find a term, 
is shown through nature's whole aes 
YRON. 


RANK. 
Rank exists in the moral world also—commoner natures 
Pay with what they do; nobler, with what they are. 
Scui.ier. 











A Legend of Hlemish History, 





(Wetton for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PUPIL OF RUBENS. 


BY H. W. B ETT, 


AUTHOR OF “NED, THE scouT,’—‘‘ THE BORDER FIGHT,” 
‘¢ THE SILVER PRAME,” ETC., BTC. 


In a large, vaulted apartment in Flanders, 
surrounded on all sides by magnificent paintings, 
with here and there a statue, or a well-filled 
bookcase, sat one of the great masters of art— 
Rubens. Beside him sat his wife, the beautiful 
Flemish girl, Helen Formann, whom he married 
soon after the death of the first, with whom 
he had lived in such magnificence as to excite 
the envy of contemporary artists. 

Afar off, at the other end of the apartment, 
stood his pupil, Anthony Vandyck, giving the 
finishing touches to his battle of the Amazons, 
and occasionally glancing towards the group op- 
posite. Near him was an easel, on which was 
the half-executed painting of a lady, which had 
already assumed the unmistakable features of 
Helen Rubens. It would seem indeed, that no 
painter could do justice to that lovely face, so 
beautifully serene and tranquil, so undisturbed 
in its sweet repose. She was talking softly to 
her husband, as he sat, looking with earnest eyes 
upon her who was all the dealer for the weary 
absence from which he had just returned. 

“And so you are now an English baronet,” 
said Helen, laughing. ‘ What title are you to 
be known by? Must I call you Sir Peter, or 
Sir Paul ?” 

The liquid laugh reached the ears of Vandyck, 
and he suspended his brush to hear the mimic 
music once again. 

“ Nay, darling,” said Rubens, in a low voice, 
“call methine own. All other titles fade before 
that. When the king of England conferred the 
order of knighthood upon me, he little thought 
that this little circlet thou hadst put on my finger 
when we parted, was worth all the honors which 
he could bestow.” 

“ Hash, flatterer! thou wilt spoil me by your 
praise. Didst see no brave English dames whg,, 
stole thy heart for a while from Helen?” she 
asked, naively. 

“Not one. They are too precise both in fig- 
ure and manners, too straight-laced, it may be, 
to make me forget for a moment thy soft, undu- 
lating, yet perfect figure, or thy serene loveliness 
of face.” 

“ Nay, Paul, thy pupils are hearing thee. Lo, 
there is young Vandyck looking this way. He 
will think us two silly turtle doves, billing and 
cooing here in such a way as does not become 
thy dignified station, and I fear me, will make 
him think me a vain lover of flattery. Even 
from my husband’s lips, dearest Paul, another 
might not deem it worthy of aught save 
ridicule.” 

The cheek of Rubens crimsoned, and his eye 
almost kindled, as he said passionately : “ You 
eare then, for this young Hollander! Take 
heed, Helen! once arouse my jealousy, and you 
would feel its effects most terribly.” 

The sweet eyes filled with tears; the rose 
paled on the cheek which Rubens had just been 
praising, and the whole figure seemed to con- 
tract and shrink painfully, but no word came 
from the whitening lips. But the tearful eyes 
were fixed with an open earnestness upon his 
face, ’as if they dared him to look into their now 
troubled depths, and then have a shadow of 
doubt upon his mind of her faithfulness and 
purity. 

“Ts it so, darling ?” he asked, kindly. ‘“ Have 
I indeed, wounded you? Believe me, I was bat 
in jest.” 

“And you have no feeling toward poor An- 
thony ?” 

“ None—so help me heaven! If I ever had 
* doubts of thee, I could look in thy face, and 
forget them all.” 

Helen’s tears were dried, as dry the diamond 
drops of dew by the warm sunshine. She had 
a tender, sisterly feeling for Vandyck, which it 
would have been difficult for any one who knew 
her to call wrong. He had come to them fresh 





from his mother’s loving care, and that mother 


a widow. The memories of home were unoblit- 
erated, and he needed a woman’s gentle sym- 
pathy. He found it in the wife of Rubens ; and 
although it was given in the purity and inno- 
cence that marked all her acts, yet, it must be 
confessed that such was the depth of his devo- 
tion to her, so obvious and undisguised was his 
admiration, that he had, unfortunately, given 
rise to some observations which reflected upon 
both. At all events there was a blending of their 
names on the lips of many, and Rubens’s absence 
had seemed to give latitude to the speeches which 
were floating on the wing of rumor. 

No one testified more friendship for Anthony 
than Rubens himself. If he entertained any 
jealousy of his pupil, it was as a rival in his art— 
not in the affections of Helen. He had advised 
him earnestly to go to Italy; but so had he 
advised all his best pupils, purely for their own 
advantage. 

Vandyck did see the little scene which took 
place between Rubens and his wife, and more 
than half suspected the cause. His blood boiled 
within him, to think of her being subjected to 
blame on his account; which he inferred from 
the glances both cast towards him. He resolved 
to finish Helen’s portrait without delay, and 
then to depart. ; 

By means of a carefully arranged screen, he 
was enabled to keep the picture concealed. He 
had entreated his master not to look upon it 
until it was completed, and then to pass judg- 
ment upon its execution. He painted every day, 
and all day long, putting his heart and soul into 
the delightful work, subjecting the picture to all 
lights, and passing the severest criticism upon 
it himself. It was finished. Rubens was to 
inspect it alone. He came out from the studio, 
and embraced his pupil with ardor. “It is 
perfect!” he said. Vandyck burst into tears, 
nor would he enter the room while any one was 
looking atit. For hours, however, he gazed 
upon it himself, when he was not observed. 
Still he knew that it was wrong, and that he 
ought to battle with the love which he felt was 
doomed to work mischief if not speedily con- 
quered; and yet he lingered, and would have 
lingered perhaps too long,-had not something in- 
terposed. He was sent for by Rubens, to come 
into the court-yard. 
the emotion which this message induced in him. 
He had grown weak under the influence of men- 
tal uneasiness, and the merest trifle was suffi- 
cient to overcome him. He went, however, and 
to his surprise, found Rubens and his wife, and 
the Chevalier Nanni, a young, and accomplished 
Italian. They were admiring a beautiful white 
horse, which a groom was leading up and down 
the court-yard. Vandyck exclaimed upon the 
beauty of the animal, which indeed was worthy 
to be gazed at by the eye of an artist. 

“ He is yours, Anthony,” said Rubens. “It 
is a simple expression of my good will, and of 
gratitude for the invaluable portrait of my wife. 
Here, too, are letters, introducing you to men of 
wealth and talent in Italy. It will gratify me 
to hear of your sucvess there, as I feel assured 
that you will succeed. I wish to speak with you 
privately before you make your arrangements.” 

Anthony was too full of emotion for many 
words. He met his instructor ashe wished ; 
and Rubens, scarcely knowing how to commence 
the subject upon which he wished to converse 
with him, sat speechless for some Then 
gathering control of himself he said : 

“My pupil, you well know how dear to my 
heart you have ever been. No son could have 
been more to me than yourself. I have taken 
pride in your genius and talents, and I do most 
sincerely wish that you were in the place of a 
son to me.” 

His listener was confused, not knowing whither 
this conversation tended. Rubens went on. 

“I know not how to approach this subject; 
but my strong wishes impel me to it, at a venture. 
Itis of my daughter, Allegra, that I would 
speak. Her mother was an angel while on earth, 
and she bequeathed her virtues to this child. 
I need not tell you how good and amiable she 
is. Her conduct to myself and to my Helen 





|; would establish that in the mind of any ob- 
} server.” 


Rubens cleared his throat, and seemed waiting 
for some assent to his words. Vandyck gave it 
readily, and the master resumed : 

“My pupil, Allegra loves you, I believe from 
my heart. What does your heart say to this 
frank avowal? You will not despise a father 
who thus tries to secure the happiness of his 
daughter ?” 

Vandyck was thunder-struck. Never by 
thought or word had he believed himself aught 
but indifferent to the daughter of Rubens. 
Never had he dreamed of loving her. Much as 
he respected and est d his master, he felt a 
lowered sentiment for one who could thus offer his 
daughter to the acceptance of any man; while 
he almost questioned the delicacy which hithérto 
he had given credit to Allegra for possessing. 
He thought that the “ angel-mother,”’ in be- 
queathing her virtues to her daughter, had omit- 
ted maidenly modesty. He began to grow in- 
dignant that a wife should thus be forced upon 
one who had never shown her a particle of at- 
tention more than the strictest law of etiquette 
would suggest to a person resident in the same 
family. 

Could it be that Rubens, fearing for his wife, 
was tempted to substitute his daughter? His 
reply was necessarily cold and constrained; and 
his master, mortified to the quick at his own 
fruitless committal of his child, turned away to 
conceal his wounded pride. When he could 
speak, he begged his pupil to forget all that had 
been said, and Vandyck readily promised. That 
his departure from Flanders was expedited by 
this little episode, may be readily believed. 





In the neighborhood of Brussels, there is a 
beautiful little village called Savelthem In the 
fine old church, which pious hands have kept 
from entire decay, there are still two altar-pieces, 
executed by an artist whose name is yet kept in 
remembrance through these exquisite specimens 
ot his genius; and tradition has handed down 
the fact that the Madonna represented in one of 
them, was painted from a beautiful peasant girl, 


He almost trembled with 





whose descendants still inhabit Savelthem. It 
is still further asserted, that the artist himself 
was the original of the figure of Saint Martin, 
seated on a milk white horse. This, unlike some 
traditions, is founded on fact. The beautiful 
daughter of Martin Berg, a peasant of the better 
sort, was in the habit of going to the church 
every day to practise upon the organ; her 
father having been anxious to give hera musical 
education. There was some envy on the part of 
others of her own rank, when Marie Berg was 
appointed organist of the church at Savelthem ; 
but the girl herself had an independent air that 
forbade any personal insult to her station, or 
any reflection upon her father’s pride in her. It 
was but natural then, that when Marie spent so 
much of her time in the church, and at the same 
time that the artist’s white horse was grazing at 
his ease before the church door, ill-minded 
people should couple their names together as 
lovers. How much more, when the altar-pieces 
were uncovered, and Marie Berg appeared as 
the Madonna, while in the sacred place devoted 
to holy St. Martin, sat the profane figure of 
Anthony Vandyck, on the identical white horse! 
From this dream he was soon awakened by the 
arrival of the Chevalier Nanni, who, instigated 
by Rubens, had followed him hither. Notwith- 
standing all that had passed, the master of 
Vandyck could not hear, as he did, of his pupil’s 
supine life, lingering in villages, and falling in 
love with peasant girls, unmindful of the glori- 
ous future that he might win, without making an 
effort to bring him back. He implored Nanni 
to save him, if possible, and see him safe in Italy. 

What effect his absence had upon Marie Berg, 
may be inferred by the fact that she soon after 
married in her own rank in life, and that her 
descendants are among the higher sort of peas- 
ants in and near her native village. 

Now truly did he rise up from his dreamy life, 
and become an artist and a man. His reputation 
spread far and wide. Genoa, Rome, Florence, 
Turin and Sicily saw and admired. Returning 
to his own country, he painted historical pic- 
tures and altar-pieces, of which latter, the St. 
Augustine at Antwerp, and the Crucifixion at 
Courtray are the most remarkable. By invita- 
tion of Frederick of Nassau, he visited his court 
atthe Hague, where he became justly celebrated. 
He then went to London and Paris. Returning 
frou? England, he wore a miniature of King 
Charles, set with di ds, and suspended by 
a gold chain. Charles also bestowed upon him 
the honor of knighthood, an annuity, and a 
summer and winter residence. 

Success and prosperity awaited him at every 
turn; and but for his extravagant habits, and his 
wild idea of discovering the philosopher’s stone, 
he might have realized a vast fortune in England, 
where he fixed his residence for life. 

Had he forgotten the Helen of his youthful 
dream? Never for a moment had that beauti- 
ful face fadgd from his memory. Who can tell 
how this —stricken down by premature old 
age, the winy of life exhausted, the body infirm 
and weak, the spirit enfeebled, dying of untimely 
decay at foriy-two—who can tell how different 
might have been his life, had fate decreed him 
the hushand of Helen Formann? Almost in 
his last year on earth, he.met with a new realiza- 
tion of his dream of love. Atthe court of King 
Charles, through the intervention of Bucking- 
ham, who was the firm friend of the artist, he 
was introduced to the b iful Maria Ruthven, 
the daughter of Lord Gowry. All that was left 
of a heart that had been twice wrecked ; all that 
was left of a life that had been frittered away by 
passion, extravagance and the love of splendor ; 
all that remained of the glorious artist, who 
might have been so glorious as a man, was offered 
to her acceptance. 

For the first time—now that he was past lov- 
ing, he was truly beloved. Helen Formann’s 
love for him was but a passing fancy, which her 
pure nature soon scorned and repented of. 
Marie Berg’s was that of a peasant girl, longing 
to di her pani by p ing the 
affections of one in a higher rank than her own. 
But this, of the innocent daughter of Lord 
Gowry—the wild rose of Scotland—was the first 
pure, warm, tender affection that had really ever 
bloomed for Anthony Vandyck. 

From afar he heard of the death of his old 
master, Paul Rubens, whose threescore years and 
upwards had brought nothing but honor, pros- 
perity and fame. How his own life faded into 
nothingness before the truly noble and usefal 
life of Rubens. Even then, had he not just been 
united to Maria Ruthven, he would have gone 
back to his early love; so firmly was her image 
fixed in his heart. His young wife knew nothing 
of all this. The scandals of Flanders had not 
penetrated into England, and she had never 
heard of Paul Rubens. She—poor, innocent 
child! was only looking at her husband’s pale 
face, and wondering that her love could not win 
him back to health. She thought not of the 
desolate Flemish lady who, still young and 
beautiful, was sitting in her dreary weeds, by 
the coffin of him whom all Europe loved and 
h d. She d d not, that ere a single 
year had rolled round, she would be acting in 
the same ghastly spectacle of death. 

The church of St. Paul received the dust of 
Anthony Vandyck, and his epitaph was writ- 
ten by the gentle poet, Cowley. Wept over 
by a lovely and innocent wife, and mourned 
by a king, who, however dissolute in character, 
was still appreciative of genius, the remem- 
brance of his talents cherished in the heart of 
every lover of art, who can say that his ashes 
did not receive ali the homage from the world 
to which they were entitled? 

















WHO’S AFRAID? 


“Sure thee doesn’t think that it matters 
where our poor bones are put to, maister Philip,” 
said Dame Rosevear. ‘ Thee doesn’t believe 
that the speret ever comes back to ’em. I never 
trouble my head much with such doctrines. I 
think very much like old Saxton Will. When 
Irish Kitty threatened to haunt’im, if he didn’t 
bury her under the old yew tree, he tould the 
parson o’ it. ‘Well,’ said the parson, ‘I aint 
afraid, are you” ‘No,’ said Will, I ben’t afraid ; 
for if her goeth to a good place, her wont want 
to come back; and if her goeth to a bad one, 
they wont let her.— Blackwood. 





THE COUNSELLOR POSED. 

At a trial in the Court of King’s Bench, as 
to an alleged piracy of an arrangement of the 
“Old English Gentleman”—Tom Cook, the 
composer,was subpceened as a witness by one of the 
— On his cross-examination by Sir James 

Scarlett for the opposite side, that learned coun- 
sel rather flippantly questioned him thus : 

“Now, sir, you say the two melodies are the 
same but different. What do you mean by that, 
sir?” 

To this Tom answered—“ TI said that the notes 
in the two copies were alike, but with a different 
accent, theone being in common time, and the 
other in six-eight time; and cousequently the 
position of the accented notes was different.” 

Sir James—*“ What is a musical accent ?” 

Cooke—‘“ My terms are a guinea a lesson, 
sir.” (A loud laugh.) 

Sir James (rather ruftled)—‘ Never mind your 
terms here. 1 ask you what is a musical accent ? 
Can you see it?” 

Cooke—“ No.” 

Sir James—“ Can you feel it ?” 

Cooke—“ A musician can.” (Great laughter.) 

Sir James, (very angry)—‘ Now pray, sir, 
don’t beat about the bush, but explain to his 
lordship and the jugy, who are supposed to know 
nothing about masic, what you call accent.” 

ooke—*‘ Accent in music is a certain stress 
laid ‘upon a particular note, in the same manner 
as you would lay a stress upon any given word 
for the purpose of being better understood. Thus, 
if I were to say ‘ you are an ass,’ it rests on ass ; 
but if I were to say, ‘ You are an ass,’ it would 
rest on you, SirJames.” KReiterated shouts of 
laughter, by the whole court, in which the bench 
itself joined, followed. Silence having been 
obtained, the judge with much seeming gravity, 
thus asked the chop-fallen counsel : 

“ Are you satistied, Sir James ?” 

Sir James (who deep red as he naturally was, 
had become scarlet more tltan in name), said: 
“The witness may go down!’’s 

And go down he did, amidst renewed laughter, 
in which all joined, particularly the learned 
brothers, except one, who didn’t see any joke in 
the matter.—London Leader. 


Floral Department, — 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 
The canker-biooms have full as deep a dye, 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses ; 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wanton! 
When summers breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwooed, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves ; sweet roses do not se; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odors made. 
—_— SHAKSPEARE. 











General Directions. 
Climbing plants in the conservatory or greenhouse 
should be pruned and tiedimmediately. Give Lit 





’ * : 
Sester’s Picnic. 

Here is a verse which our juvenile readers may read 
aloud just as fast as they can, and pronounce each word 
distinctly. 

PETER PIPER. 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers; 
A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked: 
If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 
Where's the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked? 
And afterwards try this: 
ROBERT ROWLEY. 
Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; 
A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round 
Where rolled the round roll Robert Rowley rolled round? 
Having accomplished which, end with this: 
THE TWISTER TWISTING 

When a twister twisting would twist him a twist, 

For twisting his twist three twists he will twist; 

But if one of his twists untwists from the twist, 

The twist untwisting untwists the twiet 


“Mother,” said a little girl of twelve years, the other 
y, ** I want to get married. 
“ Hold your tongue, you silly thing,” exclaimed the 


rent. 

* But you let sister Jane get married last month, and 
she wasn’t but three years older than myself. And 
there’s cousin Martha only two years and a half my elder 
—ashe got married lately, you know, and I guess my beau 
is as smart as her husband is, any day, so there now " 

* Your beau!” exclaimed the maternal one in surprise. 
For mercy’s sake, child, you have not gota beau, I hope.” 

“*T guess I have, and a good one, too, as any girl at 
our school; Jem Cricket is my beau, and we have been 
engaged for a long time.”’ 

‘In a year or two, child, we'll think about it; but I 
can’t hear such a thing now,” returned the parent 

** Well, ma,” replied the hopeful juvenile, poutingly, 
“if you will not let me get married, I want you to get 
cael new patent skirt, with a self-adjusting hoop at- 


Ren ene 


They introduce folks at the West thus: ‘ Miss Wig- 
gins, let me make you acquainted with an uncle of his'n 
just come down from Iona county, the town of Freeman- 
tle, village of Breadalbane—came away up here to mill— 
they han’t no mills yet up there. Uncle, this is Mise 
Wiggins, up yonder on the hill, t'other side of the marsh 
-) ty can see the house from here. She comes down to 
meetin’.”’ 


PN SNe ee et 


One idea men are always tedious. A bore that talks 
nothing but geology, is just as great a bore as the man 
who taiks notning but horse. One of the most tedious 
beings we ever got acquainted with, was a professor of 
one of our colleges. He would talk all day about the 
circulation fluid of grasshoppers, and preach by the 
week on the germinal propensities of a he-geranium. 


Nees 


An Englishman and a Welshman disputing in whose 
country was the best living, the Welshman said: 

* There is such nobie housekeeping in Wales, that I 
have known abcut # dozen cooks employed at one wed- 
ding dinner.” 

* Ah,” answered the Englishman, ‘that was because 
every man toasted his own cheese!” 


“You see, grand-mama, we perforate an aperture in 
the apex, and a corresponding aperture in the base; and 
by applying the egg to the lips, and forcibly inbaliug the 

reatn, the shell is entirely discharged of its contents.” 

** Bless my soul,” cried the old Indy, ‘‘ what wonderful 
improvements they do make! Now in my young days 
we just made a hole in each end and sucked.” 





.88 soon as they begin to grow, an occasional watering 


with manure-water, a tub for which should have a place 
in every garden. Recently-potted plants must not, how- 
ever, have manure-water. Repot herbaceous calceolarias 
as they require it, and keep them clear of green fly by 
smoking. If any old plants of scarlet geranium have 
been preserved ina cellar or in boxes, they should now 
be potted, and placed in a frame protected from frost. 
Two-year old plants preserved in this way make the best 
plants for the flower-beds. Pot off cuttings that were 
struck late in the autumn. Auriculas must now have 
all the air it is possible to give them when the weather is 
mild. Unless during heavy rains, the light of the frame 
should be entirely removed.—Complete the pruning and 
nailing of all fruit trees as soon as possible, unless it is 
those that are newly planted; in this case, they should 
be allowed to get settled first. If any planting remains 
to be done, let it be done forthwith. Secure to stakes 
all young standard orchard trees. If they get wind- 
waved, the principal parts of the roots get broken off. 
Fig-trees that have been protected through the winter 
should now be released, and the shoots nailed to the wall. 
A fig-tree requires very little pruning; an old shoot may 
be cut out occasionally. 


The Violet. 

This is the season of this charming flower, which isnow 
in the time of full bloom around us, delighting the eye 
with its simple and delicate beauty, and filling the air 
with ite fragrance. This sweet little flower is a universal 
favorite The odorate and its varieties are most valued, 
but they cannot be had in perfection unless a good deal 
of genius is bestowed on them. Slugs are very destruc- 
tive to the violet, devouring the flowers as much before as 
after they are in bloom. Where the flowers are much in 
request—when grown near cities—beds are made on pur- 
pose for them, composed of a layer of coal ashes on the 
bottom, covered with a compost of peat-earth, loam, de- 
cayed dressing from the stable, and sand, ten inches 
thick. On this young runners are to be planted six 
inches apart, and carefully attended to. The sweet- 
scented violet should not be wanting in any collection of 
plants, en account of its fragrance and early appearance. 
A single flower will perfume a large room. The flowers 
appear in early spring and ti for a iderab 
period of time. There are the single white and single 
blue, and the double blue and white varieties. The dou- 
ble sorts are most desirable, and may be rapidly multi- 
plied by divisions of the plants. 





Ranunculuses, 


When it is desired to cultivate the rananculas to much - 


extent, and in the most thorough and successful manner, 
remove twelve inches of the surface earth from the beds, 
then have the earth at bottom well dug, or broken up, 
eighteen inches. Over this, lay in manure seven inches 
in thickness, composed of three parts of cowdung six 
months old, and a fourth part of sand or mud, obtained, 
if possible, from the bank of a river, well mixed together. 
If this manure be prepared a few months before it is 
used, and occasionally turned, the better; and, over 
this, place a compost of five inches, of very old cow-dung 
mold, one sixth; sea-weed, one eighth; turf mold, one- 
eighth; leaf mold, well reduced, one-eighth; fresh, 
sound earth, one-third. When the beds are in a proper 
state, make impressions or drills across them, with the 
handle of a hoe, by pressure, about one and one-fourth 
inches deep, and five inches asunder, and plant the roots 
at four inches distance from the other, filling up the 
drills with the same compost. The ranunculus should 
never be planted deeper than one inch under the surface, 
as light and air are very essential to their thrift. They 
should also never be planted within several feet of a well. 


Sweet Peas. 

This truly sweet and fragrant ornament of the garden 
is of very easy cultivation. The peas may be put into 
the ground quite early, as they will bear the wind and 
weather. Make a circle round a pole, or some object to 
which they may cling as they rise; and put the peas an 
inch deep, having soaked them previously in water well 
saturated with arsenic, to guard them from the depreda- 
tions of birds and mice. Add an outer circle of peas every 
month, so that a continual bloom may appear; the circle 
first sown will ripen and pod for seed in the centre, while 
the outer vines will continue flowering till late in the 
autumn. When « sufficient number of ripe pods have 
been gathered, all the pods which may afterwards form 
should be cut away, as this will strengthen the vines, 
and throw all their vigor into repeated blooms. 


To rear a Myrtle from sa Slip. 

Cuttings of the myrtle may be strack in a little bottom 
heat during the months of June, July, and August; 
but with more certainty in July. As soon as they have 
taken root freely, put off into thumb-pots, and keep re- 
potting them as fast as those they occupy become filled 
with fibres. Give them air whenever the weather will 
permit of it, and water as often as requisite—that is to 
say, when you do water them, do it in earnest. In all 
other respects, they will require precisely the same treat- 
ment as that recommended for window plants in general. 





A Highland Certificate.—One Highlander was speakin, 
to another, his friend : ie . 

** It's very much against you, Hamesh, the bad reports 
they'll talk about you, ‘deed is it; and 1 just told some 
of them that call themselves trien’s, that was making an 
abuse of you, that I never saw anything about you but 
decency—indeed, said I, very little of that either!” 


A rogue who had lost his hat in going out of a theatre 
in the middle of a crowd, snatched a man’s hat frow off 
his head. The poor feliow finding his hat gone, cried: 

* They have stolen my hat.” 

The sharper, immediately putting the hat on his head, 
and covering it with both his hands, exclaimed: 

“Have they? I defy them to take mine!” 

Matrimony has proved an almost infallible cure for 
very worst feminine cases of woman’s rights insanity. 
Gourtship mitigates the symptonts ; « direct offer restores 
® healthy circulation of feminine ideas; the wedding 
usually completes the cure—or, if any morbid notions 
remain, they fly from the misery at the first crowing ofa 
babe, as the ghost of Hamlet vanished at cock crowing. 


RA Rennes 


A visitor going into a free school, during the half-yearly 

examination, noticed two fine looking boys, one of Whom 

had — the first prize, and the other the second. Baid 
e: 


tewac H 

The boy who took the first prize is the soa of the 
man who saws my wood; the boy who took the second, 
is the sou of the governor of the State.” 


SNR eee ees . 


A lady who must be a relative of Mrs. Partington, we 
thiok by warriage at least. was entertaining some friends 
with @ five leg of muttou the otner day, when one of the 
guests remarked that the mutton was exceedingly fine in 
quality. 

**O, yes, said she, my husband always buys the best. 
He is a great epicac.”” 


eee eee 


A wag who had been thrown from his boat into the 
water iu the Irondequoit Bay, near Kochester, beseeched 
his rescuers to ** be careful” in hauling himin. He was 
8o earnest in his beseechings that he was asked of what 
he was anxious to ** be careful ” 

* Why,” said he, * be careful about wetting my shirt 
collar.” 

The following marriage recently took place: Loren 8. 
Cowles of Hartford, and Lucy A. Wood of Wiadsor Locks. 

Lo! what an all-consuming flame 
Is the love-passion of two souls; 
For here you see a piece of Wood 
In just two miuutes changed to Cowles. 


** Be careful how you drink, or you will wash the color 
from your cheeks,’ said a geutieman at a fashionable 
party, as he handed a glass ot water to a lady. 

** There is no danger of your ever taking water enough 
to remove the color from your face,” was the good- 
natured retort. 


tel 1 4 t 





Susp tailor Pp —* Make yous 
coat, sir? ©, yes, sir, with the greatest pleasure. ) 
just stand in that position, aod iook right upon thatsign 
while I take your measure.” 

The sign reads, *‘ Terms cash.” 


Winchell, the clown, accidentally jostled a man one 
day, in a public room, when he remarked: 

* You are no gentleman.” 

“*] know that.” said Winchell, ‘‘ but I don’t see how 
such a dunce as you came to know it.” 

The Tartars pull a man by the ear when they wanthim 
to drink, and keep pulling him until he opens his mouth, 
when they pour down the liquor. We kuow some folks 
whose ears would not require much pulling 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “ household word "’ from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 


beeause 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin e neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

(O™ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sen, diseoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, wel! filled aod deeply in 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

(> It numbers among its regular coutributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is good and besutifulin humanity. 

(O™ It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
@ paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

Ite su; tive pages provoke in the young en in- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of Knowledge 
Its columns are free from —_ and e)! jarring 

topics, its object being to make home y. 

ona It is 7 say Asay Sotho that it bas years been 60 
popular a favorite throughout the country: 


TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us terive subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thirtventh copy gratic 
Any postmaster can receive s copy of the paper te hie 
own address at the lowest club rate 
Semple copies sent when desired 
Ra every Saturday. by M. M. BALLOU. 
Ne. 22 Winter 8t., Boston, Mase 


























